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Chase the blues away! ee . Laugh- 
time is here!... Make merry with 
Marilyn ..» Lhe gayest laugh-show 


on earth... Tunes you can whistle 


. Wisecracks you ll remember 
..- A swilt-moving medley of 
song, rhythm and LAUGHS... 
Magnetic Marilyn singing!... The 
sereen's four greatest comedians 
...Gus Arnheim’s Famous Cocoa- 
nut Grove Orchestra.. -Rhythm 
and romance...Miss Miller’s best 
picture with the most brilliant 
supporting cast ever assembled. 


Directed by 
WILHELM DIETERLE 
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Don’t fail to get a ringside seat } 
at your favorite movie theatre § 
to see Wallace Beery as “the J 
Champ” fight for his boy, Dink § 
(Jackie Cooper). You will be 
thrilled beyond words by this 
story of a battered, broken down 
pugilist trying to stage a come- 
back because his boy believes him 
to be the greatest fighter in the 
world. You will not be ashamed 
to brush away a tear as the 
Champ makes his last great sac- 
rifice for his boy. And you will 
say, with millions of other movie / 
fans, “Beery is great — Jackie 
Cooper is marvelous The 
Champ is truly the knockout pic- | 
ture of the year!” 


WALLACE —_~_sCJSACKIE 


BEERY: COOPER 


e a os | 


with lrene RICH — Roscoe ATES 
A KING VIDOR PRODUCTION 


Story by Frances Marion Dialogue Continuity by Leonard Praskins 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER ?icture 


He loved this boy of his more than 
anything else in the world—but 
knew that the best thing he could 
do for him was to go out of his life 
forever . . . a world of pathos and 

“ae cheer in a picture 
you will never forget! 
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The Girl the “Juice 
Gang” has elected as 
a “regular” and a comer 


PPARENTLY Linda Watkins, for 
all her illustrious ancestors, 
and in spite of the distance 
she has covered, has never heard 

what George Bernard Shaw said about 
modesty. 

Someone noticed the great Irishman 
was practically devoid of this becom- 
ing trait. 

Shaw said: 

r aagiee preter ip 

ide their light "| sincerely believe 

under a bushel, but lim only ieee 


fon me es. give Sirians Z 
me the ae ena middling begin- 
ner, says modest 


and the drum.” 

d & Rete but Linda Watkins, 
highly successful who is afraid to 
stage career and attend her own 
now a contract to previews. 
play leading parts 
at the Fox Studio 
have managed to bring Miss Watkins’ 
light out from under the basket. 

But no amount of persuasion seems 
able to force her on to the cart-tail, nor 
can cajolery compel her to beat the 
drum. 

“Tt’s not false modesty, either,” 
Linda said. “I sincerely believe I am 
simply a fair-to-middling beginner.” 

When the critics approved, as they 


LINDA, — 


The Surprising 


BY PAUL CARROLL 


did in New York after her stage triumphs in “The Ivory Door” 
and “June Moon,” and as they did later when she made her 
screen début in “Sob Sister,” this most unusual actress waved 
aside their flattering predictions with an embarrassed laugh. 

After her first picture was finished, Director Alfred Santell 
ran the film for her in a studio projection room the morning 
of the preview. To Santell’s amazement, Linda sat through it 
in silence. Then got up and walked out. 

“T’m not coming to the preview,” she tossed over her shoulders. 

“Not coming!” gasped the director. “Why, you—-l mean 
it?s customary—that is, if you 

“T’m not coming,” she repeated. “Do you think I want a 
whole audience throwing chairs and things at me? I’m terrible, 
and I know it. There are so many scenes I should have don 
better. You have to go, but I don’t and won’t!” ; 

And she didn’t. Unheard of as it is in Hollywood for a player 
to miss a preview, “Sob Sister” was run off without any leading 
lady present. Instead, Linda sat moodily at the piano in her 
home and played Chopin’s Funeral March and other cheerful 
selections until her mother ran her off to bed. 

No wonder Hollywood doesn’t understand her. In a land where 
more than one celebrity has achieved - (Please turn to page 94) 
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New and 
Dy Dilterent Dinners 


You Will Be 
- Drpoud to Serve 


JN this little book, “44 Easy, Economical Dinners” you will 
find the answer to that perplexing question—what in the 
world will I serve to-day? 


Every menu is a complete and delightfully different dinner. 
The recipes are given for the main dishes. You will find 


them easy to follow with perfect success. | 


Easy to prepare, economical, healthful and tempting, you will 
want to serve every menu in the book—and then serve them 


all over again—with variations. 


If you do not find this book—“44 Easy Economical Din- 
ners’—in your favorite Woolworth store, send us ten 
cents, plus three cents postage, and we will mail it to 
you promptly. 


TOWER BOOKS, Ine., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Savory Meat Loaf 
Lima Beans Fried Fresh Tomatoes 
Baked Potatoes 
Crullers or Doughnuts 
Applesauce or Stewed Fruit 


Bacon and Cheese Canapés 
Broiled Fish 
Asparagus with Melted Butter 
Mashed Potatoes 
Pear Salad with Ginger Sauce 
Crackers 


Fruit Cup 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Corn-on-the-Cob or Canned Corn 
Mexican Tomatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cottage Pudding Cocoa Hard Sauce 


THEYRE FUNNY 
That WAY 


So long as you laugh at them 
and they get paid, the Four 
Marx Brothers are happy 


ey, 
SIDNEY SKOLSKY 


The cast of the Marx men in the order of their appearance 
on this earth is Chico, Harpo, Groucho and Zeppo 
(left). Harpo, the red-wigged and silent one (above), 
was named Adolph, at thirteen changed it to Arthur, 


ET and now has graced himself with a middle name, Duer. 
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what this country needed was a good five-cent 
picture—the Stern brothers, makers of Century 
comedies, defended their wares by saying: 

“Our comedies are not to be laughed at.’”’ They were 
serious. 

The Marx brothers, goofiest of all quartets, want 
to be laughed at. They don’t care what you say about 
them so long as you laugh and they get paid. They’re 
funny that way. 

St. John Ervine, when he was guest critic for the 
ate New York World, roasted them with hot, burning 
English prose. 

The merry foursome took it with a grin. They ar- 
ranged a farewell dinner for Mr. Ervine—the day after 
he had sailed for London. 

The only other razzberry they got was also an English 
one. Some years ago they were playing in a London 
music hall. The audience booed and hissed. Then 
some of the braver playgoers, high up in the gallery, 
tossed pennies at the clowns. 

Groucho stepped to the footlights and told the audi- 
ence that they were cheap. He dared them to throw 
shillings. They took the dare. And for that perform- 
ance alone the Marx boys made more money than they 
were paid for the entire week. 

All they want is to be laughed at and paid. They’re 
not particular about “how.” 


Re in the nickelodeon days of the cinema—when 


HE cast of the Marx men in the order of their 
.4 appearance into this world is Chico, Harpo, Groucho 
and Zeppo. 

Chico is the guy who plays the Italian and the piano. 
He was born on March 22, 1891, in Sixty-ninth Street 
near Third Avenue, New York. His name is Leonard. 

Harpo, the red-wigged and silent one, was born in 
the same block on November 21, 1893. He was 
originally given the monicker of Adolph. But be- 
fore he became thirteen he changed his name to 
Arthur. Today he has graced himself with a mid- 
dle name, Duer. Swiped from his friend, Alice Duer 
Miller. 

Groucho, the gagger, was born on October 2, 1895, on 
Seventy-eighth Street. His name is Julius. The young- 
est of the four is Zeppo. The date is February 25, 
1901. His name is Herbert. 

There is a fifth brother, Milton, who came between 
Harpo and Groucho. He doesn’t come between them 
now. He is in the dress business. 

Their nicknames, three of them, were supplied by 
an actor, Arthur Fisher, during a poker game. He 
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One week in 
1919 they shared 
the headliner's 
billing in vaude- 
ville with Fink's 
Mules and 
thought they 


were big timers. 4 ee 


Chico started by 
playing the piano 
in neighborhood 
movie houses. 
Harpo, who 
could pass as his 
twin, used to 


double for him. 


called Leonard, Chico; Julius, Groucho, and Milton, 
then an actor, Gunno. 

Harpo and Zeppo, when they joined the act, were 
furnished with their nicknames by Groucho. 


RACE back their history and you'll discover that 

their grandfather was a strolling performer, a ma- 
gician and a ventriloquist, who toured the towns of 
Germany exhibiting his talent. While he did tricks 
with his hands and voice, his wife played the harp. 

The foursome also has an uncle who achieved fame 
on Broadway long before their names were spelled out 
in bright lights. The uncle is Al Shean. At one time 
the entire nation was humming his name, for he was 
the famous Mr. Shean of the “Mister Gallagher and 
Mister Shean”’ ditty. 

They have a theatrical background. Although their 
father, Sam Marx, was a tailor and their mother was 
never an actress, it was she who nursed and plotted 
their theatrical careers. 

In their latest flicker, “Monkey Business,” Sam 
played a bit. But like many other good actors, his part 
got only as far as the cutting room. 

The first of the Marxes to appear on the stage was 
Groucho. Years ago mothers used to shout a warning 
to each other to hide their children when Gus Edwards 
walked the street. But Mrs. Marx went to him and 
placed her Julius in one of his kid acts. 

Groucho toured in this act from the age of thirteen 
to fourteen. Then his voice changed from soprano to 
bass and he was out of work. 

Chico started by playing the piano in neighborhood 
movie houses, and Harpo, who could pass as Chico’s 
twin in those days, used to double for him. 

Harpo’s theatrical debut was made twenty-four years 
ago on a Coney Island stage. He was pushed on by his 
mother while three of his brothers were performing 
in an act she had thrown together and called “The 
Three Mascots.”’ 

Harpo wore a white duck suit and a frightened look. 
He stood with his back to the wall and didn’t say a 
word. After that performance “The Three Mascots” 
became “The Four Nightingales.” Not a line in the 
script had to be changed. 

From that day to this Harpo has never uttered a 
word on the stage, except for a certain New Year’s Eve 
when he got reckless, shouted “Cheer up!” and was 
fined ten dollars. 

One night in Newark, when they were in “Animal 
Crackers,” Harpo and Chico switched parts and no one 
in the audience knew the difference. 

Offstage Groucho and Zeppo wear glasses. Occa- 
sionally Chico dons a pair. These four mad zanies 
always make it a point to sign their contracts in 
green ink. 


eye Os he was pushed on a stage Harpo worked as 
a bellboy at the Hotel Seville. He is rather proud 


of the fact that he used to take Cissie Loftus’ dog for. 


a daily stroll. Brother Groucho, for a short time, drove 
a grocery wagon in Cripple Creek, Colorado. 

Today, Zeppo is in the real estate business on the 
side. Backstage, when in a show, he can be seen trying 
be a property. This recalls Groucho’s big real estate 

eal. 

He had purchased an Airedale dog which he later 
discovered could only walk north. He traded the dog 
for four city lots in Salt Lake City and thought he had 
put over a great deal. Later he discovered that the 
lots were under water. 

Chico is the business member of the troupe. 
ranges the contracts and talks salary. 

Groucho insists upon being a clown offstage as well 
as onstage. He is always trying to pun or crack a gag. 
He believes that he must live up to the reputation of 
being a funny fellow. He shouldn’t. 

When it comes to eating, Harpo’s and Zeppo’s favorite 
dish is crab flakes and spaghetti. Chico and Groucho, 
on the other plate, are especially fond of dill pickles, 
herring and red caviar. 

The four of them play the stock market. 


He ar- 


That’s 
10 


Groucho began as a trouper at thirteen with Gus’ 
Edwards. He is the gagger of the foursome. 


why they’re still in the show business. 

Their success was no overnight affair. It is a tale 
of one-night stands, of jerkwater towns, of eating in 
cheap lunch wagons, of sleeping in dingy, smelly hotel 
rooms and doing four and five shows a day. They 
trouped for eighteen years before they got their chance 
in a Broadway show. 

During the week of June 8, 1919, they played Keith’s 
Alhambra Theater and shared the headliner’s billing 
with Fink’s Mules and thought they were big-timers. 

In 1924 they got their big opportunity. A musical, 
“The Thrill Girl’, was trying out in Philadelphia and 
was pronounced a flop. The (Please turn to page 96) 
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In the early days, every one commented upon the resemblance of Joan Crawford and the stage star, Pauline 
Frederick. In her picture, "This Modern Age," you can see this striking resemblance for yourself. 


he Dream That Came True 


Once Joan Crawford Hoped Some Day to Play with Her Idol, 
Pauline Frederick 


BY JAMES HARRIS 


HE portrait photographer had just finished taking 
some pictures of Joan Crawford and Pauline 
Frederick. 
“Thank you, Miss Crawford,” he murmured as 
he folded up the tripod. 

“Not at all,” responded Joan with proud humility. 
“Thank Miss Frederick!” 

Miss Frederick, Joan’s idol during the years she 
struggled to win recognition as a dramatic actress, and 
Joan were in the same cast for the first time in ‘This 
Modern Age.” Miss Frederick played Miss Crawford’s 
companionable mother. 

It was some five years ago when Joan was just begin- 
ning to attract attention as a “jazz baby” type that 
Miss Frederick was playing in a show in one of the 
downtown Los Angeles theaters. 

After the evening performance a mutual friend 
brought the timid Joan to Miss Frederick’s dressing 
room. 

“She has been dying to meet you,” the friend explained, 

“Some day I hope to play a part with you,” said Joan. 

Miss Frederick smiled. 


ye! are a lovely child. Whatever your ambition is 
you will realize it if you fight for it—and don’t pay 
any attention to those who laugh.” 

Today it seems odd that a strange trick of Fate placed 
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them in the same cast of the Met::o-Goldwyn-Mayer 
feature. Perhaps it wasn’t Fate at all but just good 
casting. Joan was the star. But when Miss Frederick 
walked on the set Joan abdicated the throne. She was 
realizing her life’s ambition. She was playing a part 
with Pauline Frederick. 


Mics FREDERICK has been my guiding star,” ex- 
plained Joan. ‘Throughout my career she has 
been my idol. Her great artistry my inspiration. Al- 
though I never really knew her, I felt her influence in 
my work. Secretly, I would compare myself with her. 
I would ask myself, ‘Would Pauline Frederick play the 
scene this way or that way?’ 

“When reviewers first began commenting upon my 
resemblance to her I was thrilled beyond words. Later, 
when one of my performances was compared with hers, 
I wept. Now that I have an opportunity to know her 
I find even greater inspiration. She is a genuine artist. 
In scenes with her I feel hopelessly inadequate. She is 
so very charming and gracious.” 

Miss Frederick remembered well the first meeting 
with Joan in the dressing room. 

“She has gone very far since that day,” she com- 
mented. ‘‘People think she is at the top of her career 
right now, but she hasn’t begun to show what she 
can do yet.” 
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Celluloid Cupid 


Acme 
And so Arlene Judge, the actress, and Wesley Ruggles, the director, were married at Mr. Ruggles’ home 
in Beverly Hills. The picture above shows the bridal party. Left to right: Adela Rogers Hyland, Al Hall, 
Mrs. Grace Cram, matron of honor; Wesley Ruggles, Arlene Judge, Charles Ruggles, Leila Hyams, "Skeets” 
Gallagher. In the rear are "Buster Collier (left) and Dick Hyland. 


Wesley Ruggles and Arlene 
Judge (right) were to have 
been married at high noon, 
but there was a short delay 
because the judge who was 
to perform the ceremony had 
a sessionin court and couldn't 
get there on time. 

As a result, Eddie Suther- 
land, who had flown in from 
a location, had to leave be- 
fore the ceremony began. 

In his plane he circled 
around and around above the 
Ruggles home until the cere- 
mony was over and the guests 
strolled out into the garden. 

Then, with a wave of his 
hand, he was away. 

"Why are they having a 
judge perform the cere- 
mony?" guests whispered. 

"Well, I'll tell you," said 
"Skeets" Gallagher. "Arlene 
is Catholic and Wes is RKO." 
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Two Marriages 

and a Loving 

Reunion Keep 
Cupid astir 


Despite strenuous denials and other 
artifices to keep secret their mar- 
riage last June, Dr. Franklyn Thorpe, 
and Mary Astor (at right) finally 
had to admit it. They eloped to 
Yuma, Ariz. And the very first day 
the secret was out, Mary was hailed 
into court to explain why she had 
sworn she was single. Mary has 
just won her suit against an air- 
plane company because of the 
fatal crack-up eighteen months ago 
which resulted in the death of 
Mary's first husband, Kenneth 
Hawks and several others. 


Acme 
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International 


Two years ago, Claudette Colbert set off 
from Los Angeles with her new husband, 
Norman Foster, for a trip around the 
world. Coming back to New York on a 
tramp steamer, Foster went immediately 
to Hollywood to work for RKO. Claudette 
lingered in New York to make several pic- 
tures for Paramount. These two found they 
couldn't stand being separated for so 
long and, as Foster was tied down to the 
Hollywood studio, Claudette took an air- 
plane ride out to see him. They are shown 
(at left) upon her arrival in Los Angeles. 
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‘Hurrell 


This is Douglass Montgomery. And if that doesn't interest you, 

we'll call him Kent Douglass—the twenty-two-year-old boy who 

has made two names famous. In spite of his screen success, he 

doesn't believe he's so good. So he's going back to the theater 
where he feels that he knows what it is all about. 


HAD to have two interviews with Kent Douglass before 
I could believe my eyes and ears. 
At twenty-two, the age when most boys are still in col- 

_ lege, he has made famous two names—Kent Douglass, 
which he adopted for the screen, and Douglass Montgomery, 
his own, which he uses on the stage. 

It is reasonable to suppose that such a young man might 
be entitled to a pose of some sort—I must confess that I 
thought “quiet modesty and frankness” was his—but after 
two interviews, neither of which (due to a slip-up in the 
publicity department) he expected, I can only humbly beg 
his pardon and report that he is one of the most honest 
young men of stage and screen that I have ever talked with. 

He doesn’t understand why people should hold up their 
hands in horror at the idea of his attaining success in the 
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IT'S 


NOT | 


Says Douglass Montgomery 
Explaining why Kent Doug- 
lass left the screen flat 


By DENA REED 


movies and then leaving them flat and flying 
to New York to appear with Fay Wray in the 
stage production, “Nikki.” He wishes people 
wouldn’t think he did it because he doesn’t 
like Hollywood or pictures. It isn’t even true 
that he’s left pictures, except perhaps tem- 
porarily. 

He was born in Los Angeles and so Holly- 
wood and the movies were too near home to 
have any glamour for him as a boy. New York 
was the sacred city to him and the stage the 
fulfillment of all his dreams. 

“As far back as I can remember, the stage 
fascinated me,” he said. “I can remember, as 
a child in kindergarten, being taken to see 
Maude Adams in ‘Peter Pan’ and crying be- 
cause I was afraid I would be late for the 
matinee. I.must have been about five, but 
even then I knew I wanted to be an actor 
when I grew up.” 

But he didn’t wait until he was grown up: 
His father was a prominent jewelry merchant 
of Pasadena. Douglass had a horse and a 
dog and he loved the country in which he lived 
a normal boy’s life. But never for one minute 
dig he forget that he was going to ke an 
actor. 


\ Yay BB he entered Los Angeles High School 
at thirteen, he organized a dramatic club 
at fifty cents a head. Eventually five hundred 
pupils joined it and it threatened to outbid 
athletics as the thing that took the students’ 
minds off their school work. So the Board of 
Education ordered that it be abandoned. But 
before that time the club had given about 
every clean one-act play in the language. 

“Tt was an education for me,” Douglass 
avers. “The theater is the only education I’ve 
had really—I never went to college. At fifteen 
I was juvenile at the Pasadena Playhouse 
where they gave every sort of play from 
classics to musical comedy and, besides, I 
joined every experimental theater that hap- 
pened to be in existence out there. I used to 
get matinee days off from school, and if I 
didn’t get them, I’d take them.” 

His family was still under the impression 
that his love of the theater was a phase that 
would pass and so they were indulgent but they 
began to lose their assurance after he had 
appeared on the west coast stages as Lionel 
Barrymore’s son in (Please turn to page 112) 
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Forty-seven photographs of 


movie stars. Forty-seven of 
their favorite recipes. In your 
favorite Woolworth Store, or 
send ten cents plus three cents 
postage and we'll pack it off 
to you promptly. 
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OW! You can share one of the secrets of 
the Hollywood Stars’ popularity. They 
know how to cook! They’re handy with 
measuring cup and egg beater. They know 
how to blend a little of this and a dash of that 
witha sprinkle of something or other, and serve 
it with an air on a square of toast or bread. 
Nancy Carroll does spicy things to poached 
eggs. Gary Cooper goes in for Buttermilk 
Griddle Cakes. Doug Fairbanks Jr. likes to 
stir up Boston Brown Bread. Just send for 
Towers’ new cook book, “Favorite Recipes 
of the Movie Stars” and you'll know how, too. 


TOWER BOOKS—— 


INCORPORATED 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Helen Twelvetrees 
Champion on the Bike 


Home Town Stories of the Stars 


BY HARRY N. BLAIR 
Of The Film Daily 


ELEN TWELVETREBS, Brooklyn’s latest gift 
to the movies, was a Christmas present to that 
thriving metropolis across the river from New 
York. She was born on December 25, 1908, at 

145 Ridgewood Avenue, in a section of Brooklyn known 
as East New York. Her father, strangely enough, is 
not a lumber man. As most everyone knows, Helen 
took her present name when she married Clark Twelve- 
trees, from whom she has since been divorced. She is 
remembered in Brooklyn as Helen Marie Jurgens, 
daughter cf William and Helen Seward Jurgens. Both 
her parents are attractive and young looking. While 
Helen inherits her father’s cast of features and color- 
ing, her personality and general make-up are undoubt- 
edly gifts from her mother. 

Although Helen now stands but five feet, three inches 
and weighs little more than one hundred pounds, she 
was an unusually large baby, weighing 1034 pounds 
at birth, according to her mother. Neighbors recall 
her as a pretty little girl with a wealth of light golden 
hair and big blue eyes which always seemed to have 
a serious expression. In fact, Helen has always taken 
things seriously. On her recent visit to New York, she 
confided to the writer that 
she was no longer going to 
look at “rushes” of her 
work, or attend previews of 
her pictures. She gets so 
upset over scenes in which 
she feels she has not done 
her best that studio officials 
think it unwise for her to 
see the picture until it is 
entirely completed. She is 
constantly aiming for per- 
fection and is never satis- 
fied no matter how good 
others may think she is. 

This latter trait is but a 
natural demonstration of 
how the stars affect our 
destinies. According to 
Evangeline Adams, per- 
sons born under Helen’s 
sign are inclined to take 
life too seriously. They 
likewise have unbounded 
energy and are not afraid 
of hard work, two reasons 
why Helen has progressed 
to stardom in such a short 
length of time. To reach 
the heights in less than 
two years, after a very 
brief stage experience, is 
unusual, even in Hollywood. 


HELEN'S father, Wil- 

liam Jurgens, as ad- 
vertising manager of the 
Brooklyn edition of The 
New York Evening Jour- 
nal, has a wide acquaint- 
ance in Brooklyn. He has 
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resided in that city since boyhood, coming originally 
from Portage, Wisconsin. He is of Holland Dutch ex- 
traction on his father’s side, while his mother’s family 
is English. None of his relatives have ever been con- 
nected with theatrical business. The same applies to 
Helen’s mother, whose family has resided in Brooklyn 
for over a hundred years. Mrs. Jurgens is the daugh- 
ter of Robert Seward and Mary Murry Seward, whose 
descent is English and Irish, respectively. Her father 
was a keen judge of horse flesh and it is from him 
that Helen probably inherits her love of horses and 
horse racing. 

As a child, while attending Public School No. 119, 
Helen Jurgens was the champion bicycle rider of her 
neighborhood. Her mother tells me that she is still 
enthusiastic about the sport and that she and ZaSu 
Pitts, her neighbor and chum, often go bike riding 
together on the outskirts of Hollywood. After finishing 
grammar school, she attended Brooklyn Heights Sem- 
inary, an exclusive finishing school, from which she was 
graduated in 1925. In the meantime, her parents had 
moved to 3614 Avenue I, an attractive home in the 
Flatbush section of Brooklyn, not many miles from the 

neighborhood in which 
Clara Bow was born and 
raised. Here her brother, 
Jack, now a student at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, was born. 

The home life of Helen 
Twelvetrees was always 
quite ideal and she was 
given every opportunity to 
develop her talents. She 
has taken music lessons 
since she was a little girl 
and is now an accomplished 
pianist. With such a back- 
ground, it is not surprising 
that Helen, considering her 
natural ability, has become 
so successful in her chosen 
profession. 


‘ELEN was made for 
Hollywood, according 

to Ruth Whitman, a school 
chum with whom she grad- 
uated from Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary. She 


Helen Twelvetrees, then 
Helen Marie Jurgens, at 
the age of fourteen. After 
grammar school, Miss 
Twelvetrees attended Brook- 
lyn Heights Seminary, a fin- 
ishing school, from which she 
was graduated in 1925. Dur- 
ing her school days, Miss 
Twelvetrees showed a 
marked talent for acting. 
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Brooklyn Remembers 

Helen Twelvetrees as a 

Little Blonde Girl Named 

Helen Marie Jurgens 

Who Loved to Ride a 
Bicycle 


was always attractive and, for all her 
serious manner, had a natural gaiety 
which made her very popular with the 
boys and the envy of her less fortunate 
sisters. Some of those who felt their 
social position slightly above hers at that 
time, now boast about having known her. 
During her seminary days she gave up 
her beloved bicycle for horseback riding, 
having been presented with her own 
mount, by her adoring grandfather. This, 
coupled with swimming while at the 
Jurgens’ summer home in Rocky Point, 
Long Island, comprised her athletic 
activities. 

At the graduation exercises, she com- 
pletely stole the show. Walking slowly, 
with downcast eyes, her pale, oval face 
framed by a mass of golden hair, her 
arms gracefully draped around a huge 
bunch of ealla lilies, she created a pic- 
ture which those present still remember. 
That she was a good student is indicated 
by the fact that she graduated at the 
age of sixteen. 

During her school days, Helen always 
had shown a marked talent for acting 
and frequently took part in the amateur 
theatricals which were put on from time 
to time. Her teachers all saw a bright 
future for her as an actress and advised 
her parents to prepare the girl for a 
stage career. However, if a discerning 
producer hadn’t noticed Helen’s face 
adorning a Saturday Evening Post cover, 
she might now be a successful pictorial 
artist instead of a Hollywood star. 

Putting aside all thoughts of a stage 
career, she had enrolled in the Art Stu- 
dents’ League on West Fifty-seventh 
Street, in New York. Here she was no- 
ticed by George Bradshaw Crandall, well- 
known artist and member of the teaching 
staff. Crandall had received a commis- 
sion to paint a Saturday Evening Post 
cover and saw in Helen the exact type 
he had in mind. Helen consented and 
the magazine had no sooner appeared on 
the stands than several stage producers, 
including Gus Edwards, called Crandall 
to inquire who the girl was and if she 
were really as beautiful as he had pic- 
tured her. When they really saw for 

(Please turn to page 84) 


Helen Twelvetrees as she is today. It 
was while attending the Art Students’ 
League in New York that she hap- 
pened to pose for a magazine cover. 
This attracted the attention of sev- 
eral theatrical managers—and she 
gave up art for the theater. 
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Russell Ball 
IL 7 


JANET GAYNOR 
ARLES FARRELL 


delicious 


li’s well-named...this most entrancing of 


Gaynor-Farrell romances. Here Janet is 
a Scotch lass...very close to your heart. A 
handsome American (Charlie Farrell to you) 
falls madly in love with her, a romantic 
Russian adores her, a Swede befriends her 
and a burly Irish detective pursues her! 

You've never seen such a comedy of 
errors, so gay a tangle of laughter and 
romance. A love story deliciously different! 


Six sparkling musical 
hits by world-renowned 
George Gershwin, com- 
poser of ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue,’ are woven into the 
story. You'll enjoy Gersh- 
win’s new and brilliant 
“Second Rhapsody.” 


Ask the manager of your favorite theatre 
when they’re playing DELICIOUS. And keep 
an eye out for other superb attractions soon 
to come: Elissa Landi and Lionel Barrymore in 
THE YELLOW TICKET, Will Rogers in 
AMBASSADOR BILL, James Dunn, Sally Eilers 
and Mae Marsh in OVER THE HILL. 
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MIRIAM HOPKINS 
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Gallery of Famous Film Folk 
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Photograph by Max Autrey 


HELEN TWELVETREES 
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ANN HARDING 
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JANET GAYNOR 


Photograph by Hal Phyfe 
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Theodore 


Picks the Six 


Worst Pictures 
of the Year 


Whether or not we agree with the 
distinguished author of “‘An 
American Tragedy” his opinions 
are always startling. Read his 
dynamic-comments on some of the 
greatest recent money makers 


upon millions of hard-earned money, pays sal- 
aries far more fabulous than those of general, 
king, scientist or artist, buys rights to literary 
masterpieces at figures in the hundred thousands, and 
what does it all come to? Merely the cheap sex story! 

Hollywood has one Almighty it swears by. This is 
luxury, against which background sex flourishes. But 
luxury, the fashion parade, great halls, servants polish- 
ing the ladies’ toe nails, etc., etc., for these Hollywood 
stands; as for anything else—be it economics, science, 
politics, medical discoveries, the ordinary and yet so 
human and intense wear and tear of life, or what you 
will, it has no eye nor ear—the disdain, really of a 
drunken reveler. 

Yet it remains a truth, even of the elements in which 
Hollywood is so much interested, that time, ease, and a 
’-reasonable amount of money do open opportunity for 
instincts of love, art and beauty which might other- 
wise be filched. 

But if Hollywood ever heard of this finer interpreta- 
tion of what it is so interested in, no evidence of it is 
visible in the box-office hits of the year. Rather luxury 
on the screen exists merely for its own sake. Charac- 
ters bask in sheer silks, on Oriental rugs amid palatial 
environment. Never is it an inspiration to something 
more pleasing to the mind, more useful or ezsthetic. 
Yet people accept the grand show—crowd to it by the 
millions, and why? Because America, with all of its 
prosperity talk, is luxury-starved. Hence the man with 
twenty-five cents, gazing rapturously at a pseudo-dis- 
play of millions and all that that implies. 

But Hollywood, creator of this illusion, how much 
wiser, more helpful and encouraging to people would it 
not be to show them intelligent leisure and intelligent 
spending as the developer of love and beauty. After 


| | szen tions industry represents millions 


all, most of our lives are fought out without millions. 


And many of them are colorful and strange and even 
beautiful. But does Hollywood know that? Can it be 
made to see? No, it cannot. For its head is as empty 
as its purse is full. 

Not only empty luxury, but empty faces. The cheap 
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DREISER 


. -_. 


Tower Studios 


“You would never believe from a Hollywood movie that 
anyone had to work in order to eat,” is the opinion of 
Theodore Dreiser. 


“Empty luxury, empty faces , says Dreiser, 
“Hollywood offers nothing but hokum!” 


How did Constance 

Bennett's character in 

"Bought" inspire her 
writer boy friend? 


sex story depends on 
the beautiful fea- 
tures of the stars’ 
faces, and on that 
alone to arouse the 
emotion called love. 

How did Con- 
stance Bennett’s 
character in “Bought” 
inspire Nickey, her 
boy friend writer? 
No hint of that in the 
picture, except by 
close-ups of a pretty 
face. In fact, inspir- 
ation in movie love is 
ridiculous to think 
about because it is 
absolutely lacking. 
Tell me, in “The Road to Singapore,’ what 
was there? Miss Kenyon reclined and posed 
sensually several times, Mr. Powell lit sev- 
eral cigarettes masterfully,a dozen or so South 
Sea natives beat tom-toms. And there you 
are. 

In fact, the movies are so silly that I find it 
almost impossible to discuss them seriously. 
There is no least suggestion of that mind 
yearning desire of a man toward a woman or 
a woman toward a man that we call spiritual 
and that sometimes lives even after sex is 
burned out, no poetry or romance of the 
nature to introduce genuine feeling. Instead 
Hollywood offers only a meaningless sensual- 
ity that is faithless the moment the other’s 
eyes are turned. Every man is the sweetest 
man in the world to the girl. Every girl is a 
night out, even to the sweetest man. Such is 
their fickledom. 

No more relation or understanding at all is 


Pictures like “The Road to Singapore’ betray 
the finer instincts of their characters. 


needed to make a movie marriage. During 
the entire show, “A Free Soul,” Norma 
Shearer didn’t care two cents about her old 
polo-player sweetheart, but he made a con- 
venient thing to go to in the end, so, presto, 
marriage. It has to be! In the movies. And 
quick, too! 

And again no intelligence, no sense even, is 
needed for the girls. The less the more 
human, thinks Hollywood. 

And what accomplishment if any is re- 
quired in the sex story to bring about emo- 
tion? Why, the lighter the better. The only 
accomplishment of “Bad Girl” was having a 
child::and that was an accident. 


Tn; h-and for the most part Hollywood’s 
prodt se silly sex stories, are often the 
most ‘ous melodramas or even worse— 
just zokum. Indeed such motion pic- 
tury ought” or “A Free Soul” are no 
mic te modern versions of the hardy old 
mel 4 of whiskey days. In “A Free 


Sou: ne drunken, yet betimes pseudo-heroic 
.ather, Lionel Barrymore, with Norma 
Shearer, smart hard- 
wood version of his 
little Nell, was a fair 
duplicate of that 
most blustering, fool- 
ish type of stage play 
which infested Amer- 
ica more than a gen- 
eration ago. Prog- 
ress? Ridiculous! 
Whereas in “A 
Free Soul” the father, 
a lawyer, dies at the 
bar (of the law 
court), defending his 
daughter’s future 
husband, charged 
with murder, in 
“Bought” the little 
Nell turns out to be 


Hamilton was fifty 
times as strong in real 
life as in the movies. 
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The noted critic dares Hollywood to reply 
Who will answer? 


to his cyclonic attack. 


the daughter of the naughty old man, now 
good. 

To return to “The Front Page,” it is not 
even melodrama; it’s just tomfoolery. Chas- 
ing men around the table and in and out doors 
and windows to get a newspaper story. 

But Hollywood has no interest in encourag- 
ing the people to think or to know. Of course 
not. The useless psychology of the carefree. 
The medicine man of the aborigines. That’s 
what Hollywood is to the whole world. And 
yet Hollywood sends this primitive stuff to 
civilized countries all over the earth with the 
idea that it has something to give them. 

So many movies are not only just tin 


? 


hokum, but they are socially meaning? 1d, 
worse, debasing. For almost alway m- 
cern the lives of wasters who appz Jo 
nothing, contribute nothing and, lo 


not care to, and even think it is sme 
Any comprehension of the social s 
things as it is to- 
day is out, particu- 
larly if it approaches 
the need of doing 
something, beneficial 
or useful to others of 
mankind, in return 
for necessities re- 
ceived from that 
mankind’s labor. You 
would never believe, 
from a Hollywood 
movie, that any one 
really had to work in 
order to eat. No Hol- 
lywood film knows 
the meaning of it. 
Sorrow (real sorrow) 
—it, too, is gruesome, 
and hence out. 


"The Front Page” is not 
even melodrama. It is 
just tomfoolery. 
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"A Free Soul” is a 

modern version of the 

hardy old melodrama 
of whiskey days. 


So, in “The Road 
to Singapore,’ Wil- 
liam Powell merely 
dined and wined and 
groomed and _ rode 
horseback. But at 
whose expense? No 
one knows. With ease 
without work or re- 
turn of any kind to 
any one being taken 
for granted (without 
examination) by the 
public -one senses .a 
socially lax and ub- 
comprehending  peo- 
ple. to whom anything can happen and will. 
And it is the Hollywood movie as it is now 
that is helping this thing along. 

Not only that, but movie stories like this 
betray the finer instincts of their character. 
In this very motion picture just referred to 
Doris Kenyon left her husband, a doctor, 
bent on research, investigation and discov- 
ery, to go to the suave sap, played by Wil- 
liam Powell. And all in the name of love, 
mind you. And what matter if he is pickled 
silly half of the time, dictates like a Cesar 
in the forum and, as far as character goes, 
is all bluff, just a bag of wind? But he wears 
pajamas so divinely, the girls breathe. Why 
think whether better impulses are betrayed 
or society rendered meaningless? 

It is for this reason that I hold this whole 
trashy Hollywood business to be a menace. 
It is in the hands of a money-besotted crew 
that ought to be (Please turn to page 98) 


It matters not how society really functions 
according to "Bad Girl." 
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Photograph by Hurrell 


Lupe must be free, free, free! “'I flirt, | kiss, | do what I like, but no man shall boss me! | shall never 
marry!" she maintains. But there is always a suspicion of hesitancy in that word “never.” 
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| don’t Want 
to be a Lady 


Insists Lupe Velez, the tempestu- 
ous charmer of Hollywood, in 
a whirlwind interview with— 


Alma Whitaker 


& ARLING, darling! My darlingest darling! 
Sweet babe! Sweetheart!” 
This is a sample of the exuberant epi- 
thets squandered by Lupe Velez impartially 
on anything in trousers that hoves in sight. Lupe, 
that tempestuous Mexican charmer who is a sort of 
Bowery Carmen, is also quite apt to throw herself 
into a gentleman’s arms for a hot embrace, without 
any seeming provocation whatever. Dignity and re- 
straint have never marred her passionate efferves- 
cence. 

Picture this poor scribe trying to snatch a “quiet 
talk” with Lupe at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer com- 
missary. I select a remote table-for-two and lead 
the way purposefully towards it. 

“Why, hello, babe! Come here, daniing” calls 
Lupe in that excited tone which denotes that the one 
man in the world who can stir every fibre of her 
being has beer spotted. 

I turn to see her throwing herself into the arms of 
Tod Browning, the director, with Tod dutifully re- 
sponsive. But before the embrace is properly con- 
summated, Lupe has darted across the café with a 
“Why, darling, my darlingest darling!” and in some 
magic manner Paul Bern has supplanted Tod and is 
beaming in fatuous rhapsody, the while Tod looks 
a trifle disconcerted. 


But Paul’s distinction suffers eclipse when Lupe- 


catches the cigarette clerk’s eye over his shoulder. 

“Why, sweetheart, how are you?” cries Lupe to 
the bashful clerk. “Oh, babe, I’ve been having sink- 
ing spells. Yes, I took off ten pounds, so now I’m 
only 106. Yes, I eat now again, but a fat Lupe 
cannot be.” 

The clerk is just launching into hot sympathy and 
casting a somewhat commiserating eye upon Paul 
Bern, when Ramon Novarro passes by. 

Fortunately he is heading towards our table. Lupe 
darts after him, snatches and fondles his sleeve. 

“Ramon, darling, how are you? Me, I have been 
having sinking spells... .” 

Ramon is exquisitely concerned about the sinking 
spells. He, too, it seems, has had to shave off some 
superfluous pounds of too, too solid charm. As she 
pauses for breath, Ramon explains that he is learn- 
ing German, has just written a love-song in that 
language. 

“How do you say ‘Lupe, I love you,* in German?” 
she demands with fiery archness. 

Ramon starts to form the precious words in the 
manner which Ramon knows so well. Now, surely 
she will concede him her whole attention. 

But no, across his (Please turn to page 100) 
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Photograph by Bert Anderson 

She can do many things well besides acting and 

dancing. She can swim like a fish, is an expert 
typist, and a good business woman. 
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W hat 


They Really} 


WEAR 


Constance Bennet, shown at the right, wears 
silk beach pajamas when she isn't before the 
camera. This is her favorite attire for relaxa- 
tion. Below, Robert Montgomery, who affects 
a silk scarf, white flannels, white shoes and 
a white sweater—all for comfort—when he 
is on his way to and from the studio. Extreme 
right, Jack Oakie, in his favorite garb of 
red and white sweater, black and white 
striped flannels. Quiet, eh wh—what? 


Wm. Grimes 


Otto Dyar 
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The silken sirens and stal- 

wart sheiks of Hollywood 

don informal clothes for 
their informal hours 


At the left you see Clark Gable as those 
who know him in Hollywood see him. White 
shoes, sweater, white trousers and grey 
coat. Below, Joan Crawford, comfortably 
attired in blue jersey pajamas, a tight 
fitting pull over sweater with narrow red 
stripes, a tight fitting blue beret and fancy, 
low cut sandals. Extreme left, Doug, Jr., 
in his favorite old grey trousers, knit 
sweater, red silk scarf and old green “good 
luck"’ hat. There's a story about that hat! 


Irving Lippman = = - — = - : 
7m. Grimes 
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Photograph by Maurice Seymour 
The beautiful Margaret Livingston marries the King of Jazz after he has made 
three matrimonial failures. "Being a husband is the only job at which Paul ever 

failed,” she says. ‘This time I'm going to help him make good.” 


IS FOURTH WIFE 
—And Glad of It 


Hollywood scoffed at the idea that a musician 
and an actress could make a success of marriage 


By MRS. PAUL WHITEMAN (Margaret Livingston ) 


WOULD not go over the hill to the poor house with 
a gigolo, but, if my husband should lose his money 
and his job, I would support him, if he were am- 
bitious. 

I wouldn’t give a dime to a lounge lizard, except, per- 
haps, for carfare to get out of my sight, but even if the 
man I married were struggling to attain the unattain- 
able I would shelter him—to the limit of my ability. 

Of course, when one’s husband is as prosperous, 
famous and successful as mine is, the possibility of such 
an emergency is remote, but don’t think I didn’t con- 
sider this phase of married life before I took unto my- 
self a husband. Marriage, to me, is a serious business. 

I was my husband’s fourth wife. He is my first hus- 
band. So, probably because I am intensely practical, I 
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realized that the only job at which my husband ever 
failed was the important one of being a husband. 

My friends told me that I would fail. They warned 
me. They said, “Paul just isn’t cut out to be a husband. 
He’s a genius, but he’ll make you unhappy. Don’t 
marry him.” 

Mutual friends openly scoffed at the idea that a great 
musician and a Hollywood actress could make a suc- 
cess of marriage. : 

“Paul Whiteman belongs to the public,” they said. 
“You can’t tame him and you can’t domesticate him. 
He’s a playboy on stage and off.” 

I disregarded all of these warnings and married a 
man who has failed three times in the business of 
matrimony. I’m glad I did. I'll tell you why. 
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When I first met Paul White- 
man he was the last man on earth 
I wanted to marry. I admired his 
success and his professional repu- 
tation and I thought he was color- 
ful but nobody loves a fat man. 

I was doing the dance in the 
swamp scene in “Sunrise,” to the 
accompaniment of “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” This piece is one of my 
husband’s favorites and our con- 
versation was mostly about it and 
other music. 

But then and there I weighed 
him in my scales for prospective 
husbands and found him wanting 
—goodness knows, not in weight, 
but in other qualities and require- 
ments which have been clearly de- 
fined in my mind since childhood. 

Since girlhood I have regarded 
all the eligible men I met as pros- 
pective husbands and possible fath- 
ers of my children. Maybe an odd 
complex but I account for it by the 
fact that my mother and father 
were separated when I was an in- 
fant and my mother, my older sis- 
ter and I have had to fight the 
battles of life without the assis- 
tance of male relatives or cham- 
pions. There were no men in the 
formative years of my life. I was 
forced to learn about men from 
strangers. 

Thus armed with exclusively 
feminine weapons, I unconsciously 
formulated certain plans and spe- 
cifications for men in general and 
for my ideal man. 

This huge and smiling music 
master who confronted me at the 
motion picture studio did not fit 
these plans and _ specifications. 
Some of the things I had heard 
about him possibly influenced my 
opinion. 
about him at this time was hearsay. 
I did not find it difficult to dismiss 
him from my thoughts. 

While my youthful mind was 
shaping the mental, spiritual and 
physical image of my future hus- 
band and father of my unborn 
children it conceived definite stan- 
dards of deportment and achieve- 
ment for myself as a wife and 
mother. 

While I have analyzed men and 
their capacities I have also been 
self-analytical and have taken into 
consideration my own virtues and 
limitations. 

The sacrifices I have required of 
my ideal man IJ have been willing 
to make myself and when I have 
been actuated by extremely prac- 
tical motives I believe that I have 
also been governed by a balancing 
and softening sense of fairness. 

Please do not think because I 
have been cast in so many vam- 
pire roles in pictures that I am cold 
or calculating. My nature is ex- 
actly the opposite. But all of my 
life my heart and soul have nur- 
tured a fierce desire to be a suc- 
cessful wife and mother and my 
intelligence has been inspired and 
directed to pursue a logical and 
sensible course to this accomplish- 


Certainly, all I knew. 


Here are three women of dif- 
ferent types who undertook 
the great adventure of matri- 
mony with the huge, smiling 
musical director, Paul White- 
man, who didn't fit at all the 
popular idea of romance. 


International 


Vanda Hoff 


maurice Seymour 


Margaret Livingston 
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ment. No woman could be more 
romantic than I but when you have 
suffered poverty and have won 
financial and professional success 
in a field of no favoritism you gain 
a wholesome appreciation of values. 

I have not calculated; I have 
planned. I have regarded wife- 
heod and motherhood as the most 
exalted attainment of my life, so I 
have planned accordingly. 

First, I determined never to be 
a financial burden to my husband. 
I do not regard such an ambition as 
cold or calculating. I love my hus- 
band too much to want him to be 
saddled with the responsibility of 
supporting me or my relatives or 
dependents. 

I did: not consider marriage seri- 
ously until I had put myself in this 
economic position. It gave me a 
sense of freedom and of my own 
worth, irrespective of material con- 
siderations. It enabled me to sur- 
render my heart and my soul and 
1 do not regret the wish to have 
my love for my husband unham- 
pered by bread and butter obliga- 
tions. I considered that my duty. 

Now that I am independent 
financially, I would give my hus- 
band every penny I possess if he 
should ask me for it. Whatever 
of worldly goods we have I regard 
as ours, not mine or his. But no 
person truthfully can say that I 
married Paul Whiteman for his 
money. 

I married Paul Whiteman be- 
cause I love him and I'll fight the 
world and the fiesh and the devil to 
keep him, now that I have him. 

When he came into my life that 
first time as a casual admirer of 
my professional talent, I sized him 
up as I have sized up all men. 

Pleasant chap, talented, famous, 
no doubt rich, life of the party 
= 

Did he possess the ten cardinal 
virtues of my ideal man? I did not 
think so. 

I didn’t want any other kind of 
a man. 

My husband had to have con- 
staney, character, ambition, so- 
phistication, sympathy, capacity 
for fatherhood, amiability, intelli- 
gence and domesticity. 

Undoubtedly he had some of 
these qualifications. Apparently he 
was sadly lacking in others. 

You might call these virtues my 
ten demandments of marriage. I 
was honestly looking for them. 
They were absolutely necessary to 
my happiness. 

Paul Whiteman passed out of my 
life. 

The next time I encountered him 
was at a party in New York, given 
in honor of Maurice Chevalier. 
Someone said: 

“Margaret Livingston is here.” 

Paul Whiteman said: 

“Oh, that girl I met in Califor- 
nia, dancing ‘Rhapsody in Blue.’ 
Where is she?” 

We met again. 

(Please turn to page 114) 


NOEL FRANCIS 


Photograph by Russell Ball 
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Says 


Walter Winchell 


The Famous Broadway Gossip Again Contributes 
a Budget of News from the Great White Way 


ANNY AHEARN, who wrote a book some time 
ago christened “How to Commit Murder and 
Get Away With It!’, was once John Gilbert’s 
bodyguard around New York. 

The former Garbo screen pash wanted to do Broad- 
way during a brief visit. He had heard dreadful re- 
ports about the local badmen, however, so a pal sug- 
gested that Ahearn, a bit of a fearless person himself, 
serve as his shadow. 

Danny Ahearn met Gilbert. As soon as the star 
swapped glances with the baddie, Gilbert decided that 
he would be an agreeable protector. 

They proceeded around the Broadway dives, speak- 
easies, night clubs and shadier joints. When the man- 
agements learned the identity of their distinguished 
visitor they ‘“‘put on the whole show.” 

And here is where the plot sickens! 

A group of desperate novices decided to kidnap 
Gilbert. They bungled things, however, and kidnaped 
the wrong man—Ahearn! They kidnaped the body- 
guard, locked him in a flat and made him promote 
$3,000 before they would let him go. 

Gilbert to this day will tell you, though, that it would 
have been less humiliating to him had they not kid- 
naped the wrong man. “Imagine my embarrassment,” 
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Gilbert said at the time, “to learn that they didn’t even 
recognize me!” 


Willie Collier, Sr., has a favorite story. It deals with 
Richard Carle, the veteran comedian, who was suspended 
for ninety days from a theatrical club in New York because 
he lost his temper one day at the bar. 

It happened this way. Carle had been enjoying too much 
giggle water. The club had instructed the barkeeper not 
to serve him with any more laughing soup—that afternoon. 

“Oh, no?” cried Richard as he took his cane and shat- 
tered every glass off the shelf with a mighty swoop. The 
suspension of ninety days followed. 

On the ninety-first day Carle was reinstated. He ankled 
up to the same bar and ordered a drink. 

“Where’ve you been all this time?” a comrade queried. 

“T was suspended for ninety days,” pouted Carle. 

“Goodness!” ejaculated the other. “Why?” 

“For doing this!” thundered the actor as his cane swept 
every glass off the shelf again. 


It is Cecil DeMille’s excellent rejoinder to his heck- 
lers—“I'd rather be hissed at—than yawned at!”’ 


Then there’s the silly story that Barbara Stanwyck 
enjoys telling. It deals with (Please turn to page 108) 
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Brutal 2 


Jim Tully 


Dissects 


GARBO 


MAN who is a Watchmaker sat through a Garbo 
film and said when it was over: “I’d like to get 
that woman into the shop and take her apart 
to see what makes her run.’ 

A good many millions of other people have the same 
idea of a something they would like to do. The ma- 
jority are convinced they would find inside of her 
only a myth. Others cling to the notion they would 
find some strange new essence of woman. 

Most all of them would be surprised by what they 
really would find. Garbo is much more than a myth, 
and much less than a woman—considering that a 
myth is supposed to be elusive and a woman desirable. 

‘Garbo is not elusive. When you first meet her you 
see her; find: her, know her immediately. That is, if 
you have any kind of a brain at all. 

No matter what the circumstances of that first meet- 
ing, your first impression is—if you look beneath ex- 
teriors—that you are running into Louvisa Gustafsson, 
a Swedish peasant girl who lathered faces in a barber 
shop and sold cheap hats in a second-rate department 
store. Her hands and feet and 
round shoulders, her thick neck, 
masculine jaw, and a voice that 
all the languors of the world 
haven’t robbed of its guttural 
quality, are the things that be- 
long . to the peasant girl. So, 
there is no myth about her. 
There she is. 

But, now that she is the great 
Greta Garbo—and make no mis- 
take as to my analysis, she is 
“great,” in a way—you think of 
her aS a woman and wonder 
about that side of her. You 
won’t find a woman. As Louvisa Gustafsson she 
wasn’t a success in the barber shop for the all-compre- 
hensive reason that the men patrons preferred any one 
of the other women to lather their faces. In the de- 
partment store she could sell only the cheapest hats, 
to patrons who were interested only in the price tags. 
Only one man who has been in love with her missed 
her after she turned to someone who could do her more 
good. That man, Swedish like herself, died before he 
grew accustomed to the relief in not having her around. 
Consequently he may be said to have been the only 
one who missed her. John Gilbert didn’t miss her. Ina 
Claire once said that if ever she divorced Gilbert she 
would look around and try pick up another of Garbo’s 
“ex’s.” “They are so appreciative,’ Ina explained. 
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"Garbo is much more than a myth 
and much less than a woman... 
considering that a myth is sup- 
posed to be elusive and a woman 
desirable. Garbo is not elusive. 
When you first meet her you see 
her, find her, know her immedi- 
ately. That is, if you have any 
kind of a brain at all." 


Cruel?—But Fearless! 


Jim Tully, vagabond writer, whose ruth- 
less pen finds a new and different Garbo 


New that Ina has finally divorced Gilbert, she may 
have some difficulty finding an ex—of Garbo’s. 
The wise men of Hollywood cross ‘their fingers when 
Garbo is about. Brain and cunning are desirable quali- 
ties, but a man Casa want too much of either in a 
boudoir. 

But the fact remains dispntable that the Louvisa 
Gustafsson who became Greta Garbo because it sounded 
better is the world’s outstanding screen actress. In 
more particulars than one she stands alone in the 
midst of her film sisterhood. Not a myth in any sense 
‘of the word; we still want to 
take her ‘apart. Less than a 
woman, every laborer’s son and 
every college boy wishes his girl 
were a Garbo. 

Her early film history is, of 
course, pretty well known. The 
department store in Sweden 
made an advertising film and 
chose the hat saleslady as one 
of the background because she 
was thin and tall and would 
photograph well. Next year they 
put her in another advertising 
film. That experience stirred 
her ambitions. She persuaded her family to take 
more of the wages her brothers earned, so they could 
get along without hers, and then began to haunt the 
Swedish studios. 

She was eventually given a small réle in a film made 
for Japan. It was called “Eric, the Tramp.” Frans 
Hnwall, head of a government dramatic school, took 
her in as a pupil. She played some small film réles 
and attracted no attention. 

One day Mauritz Stiller, Sweden’s greatest director, 
saw her on a film and sent for her. That was when 
the clock struck twelve for Louvisa, and the echo of 
the chimes still rings around the world. 

Today it is a characteristic of Garbo to like things 
that are different. Some (Please turn to page 105) 
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ee First-floor plan of the 

ee home of Dolores Del Rio 

and her husband, Cedric Gib- 

bons, nestling in the hills of Hollywood 

—showing detail of the arrangement 
of furniture. 


Daldes Del Rio At Home 


Another Feature in this 
illuminating series de- 
picting the Hollywood 
houses of the stars and 
how they are furnished 


HE Hollywood Hills home of 
Dolores Del Rio in the ultra- 
fashionable Outpost Estates 
was designed from her own 
plans five years ago, and furnished 
with great care, over a period of at 
least two years, by Miss Del Rio 

herself. 
Few film-star 


Th tenae homes have so 
eS eae Del much of the per- 
ae F sonal selection and 
Rio's beautiful taste of the star 
Hollywoo d represented, and so 

home. little of the pro- 
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ing houses and 
the road and nearby 
hills that it proved 
impossible to photograph 
it in its entirety. The 
view from outside shows 
only glimpses of white, and 
the red of the tile, through the 
huge trees, which tower above the 
roof. 
An interesting feature of the_ exterior, 
however, is the white cement wall, ten feet 
high, and integral with the wall of the 
house, that completely surrounds the grounds. 
At the west end of the house a back yard where 
one may take sun baths; this spot is also walled 
off from the main yard, which contains the trees, 
patio, fountain and walks, best depicted by the accom- 
panying photographs. 

piazza with Moorish arches and seats of pink 
Moorish tile, floored with red cement blocks, runs the 
length of the house on its frontage south. The street 
entrance is through a Mission-style door opening from 
the east street frontage to the piazza directly. 


Second-floor plan of 
the Del Rio-Gibbons 
home. Note the dishar- 
mony of periods in furni- 
ture without artistic clashes. 


(Pile big Moorish door opening to the reception room 
of the house discloses the latter as equally Moorish, 
from its iron-work stairway, red-tile-block floor and 
elaborate red tiling on the wall to its extension from 


Gibbons’ Moorish and Spanish style bedroom. The 

rug is dark brown, the walls tan, the furniture 

mahogany, as is the woodwork finish. The bed- 
spread is dark red, with figures of dull gold. 


Light and air flood Dolores Del 
Rio's boudoir, which is decorated 
in harmonizing tans and gold. 


fessional interior decorator and 
architect. Almost the same thing 
might be said of the grounds. Miss 
Del Rio selected a general location 
she liked north of Hollywood, at 
the foot of the hills. She found a 
corner lot large enough for her pur- 
pose. It was wooded with some 
artistically sprawling sycamore 
trees. With this basis she laid plans 
for her present white-stucco, Span- 
ish-style, red-tile-roofed house. 
The house itself is two-story. In- 
cluding servants’ quarters, it con- 
tains fifteen rooms. Yet it is so 
completely hidden from surround- 
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the ground floor to the second-story roof, with a beamed 
ceiling. 

Two steps below the reception room level, and at the 
left as you enter the house—that is, toward the west 
frontage—is the big living-room, which extends its 
length from north to south, with sunny windows on 
the south and west sides. This room is uniformly 
Moorish in furnishing except for plaques on the walls— 
a feature of the entire place, the plaques being of 
Spanish kings—and some modern chairs and over- 
stuffed furniture for greater comfort. 

On the west wall is a huge fireplace. The Moorish 
effect is carried out in tapestry, in the beamed ceiling, 
the severe drapes and shades, the massive table, and 
the prevalence of wrought-iron work, including a mas- 
sive chandelier. 

At the opposite end of the reception room or hall, 
which runs east and west, is the dining room, fur- 
nished in the Spanish style which shows such a marked 
combination of Moorish and Italian influence. The 
massive table is Moorish, the chairs Spanish-Italian, 


The dining-room is 

Italian with Moorish 

influence, seen in the 

beam ceilings and the 

inlay on the sideboard. 

The colorings are tan, 
red and gold. 


the drapes Italian. The 
color scheme is one of 
rich reds and browns. 


@EENING through a 
little telephone-room 
alcove or miniature hall 
from the reception hall, 
just to the left of the 
outer door and between 
it and the living room, is 
a den of Georgian and 
Old English influence, 
surprising in this house—cabinet-work, paneled walls, 
shelves supporting bits of Dresden, comfortable chairs 
and tables for reading, and, of course, shelves of books. 

Now go up the stairs to the second-story hallway, 
which runs the length of the house from east to 
west. Baths and closets open to the north, also a 
maid’s room. At the east end is the big, beautifully 
furnished bedroom of the star herself, and at the 
other end, the guest bedroom. Adjoining Miss Del 
Rio’s room, but south of the hallway, is that of her 
husband, Cedric Gibbons. 

Miss Del Rio’s room is so intimately her own that 
she totally disregarded periods and all but her own 
taste in combining its Venetian bed, massive and elab- 
orately carved, with a French chandelier, an Oriental 
commode, French chairs, some modern chairs—even 
a touch of the Italian and Spanish. She blended the 
styles so artfully that the room is a thing of beauty. 
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The two-story reception hall—or entrance hall— 

of Dolores Del Rio's Hollywood home. It is 

strictly Moorish in style, with its red cement block 

floors and its red and white tiles, except tor the 
Spanish plaques on the walls. 


Mr. Gibbons’ room is severely Moorish, while the 
guest room is a pleasing mixture of periods, into which 
fit with color harmony and pleasing effect such things 
as a huge llama robe on the bed, and a black and tan 
white fur rug. , 

In every way, Miss Del Rio’s home reveals what may 
be done by discarding conventions of period and style, 
and letting taste dictate the arrangement of a room. 
eee ee and a distinctive type of beauty is the 
result. : 


[ is interesting to know that Miss Del Rio scorned 
the usual custom of Hollywood stars in resorting to 


the “interior decorator.” Hollywood customarily turns 


to the “interior decorator” when it accomplishes the 
“new house.” 

There is the classic story of the little lady of sudden 
fame whose Cinderella-like jump to prosperity from 
long, lean years in the extra-girl class brewed within 
her the longing for ‘a little place in the hills” which 
should compare in magnificence and costliness with the 


The living-room. Look- 
ing south toward the 
French windows that 
open to the garden. 
Note the wrought-iron, 
Moorish light and fire- 
place fixtures. 


homes of the stars who 
had lorded ‘it over her for 
so long. 

With no discredit to 
her, she had come to Hol- 
lywood from the farthest 
steppes of Chicago. Her 
previous income taxes 
had been paid, if any, 
from her earnings as a 
saleswoman at Marshal 
Fields’. She had sold fur- 
niture and had dreams of 
her own. One of these dreams was of chairs that could 
be taken apart and folded up. 

Like Miss Del Rio, she found a charming plot of 
ground on a hillside. She found the architect who 
would design her house. With a hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar-a-year contract, she worried not a whit about the 
cost of things. She designed her own house, and it is 
one of the most beautifully laid out houses in Holly- 
wood. The girl should have been an architect! 

But she could not design folding chairs in period 
style. She engaged an “interior decorator.” Her only 
instruction was that her home should be “Old English,” 


‘which meant Heppelwhite and Adams and Sheraton, 


and that the drawing-room chairs should be put to- 
gether so they could be taken down. 

The result proves that Miss Del Rio could be an “in- 
terior decorator” herself if she should tire being the 
exotic Dolores of the screen. 
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When 
the 
Stars 


Gaze at 
the Moon 
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WILLIAM POWELL AND CAROLE LOMBARD 


One of the screen's newest honeymooning couples 
stand in their lovely Beverly Hills garden and look 
at the California love moon. We'll wager, too, that 
they are not thinking of the next picture each will 
make, but of the earliest time they will be able to 
get away from it all and take another trip to Hono- 
lulu. At present William is part of the loot that 
Warner Brothers won from Paramount, while Carole 
remains with the latter company. 
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Diet Note: Evelyn 

Brentis on adiet, the 

piece de resistance 

of which is soft- 

shelled crabs. Isn't 
that news? 


OLLYWOOD IS PAIRED FOR THE SEASON: 
When James Dunn kisses Sally Hilers on the lot 
he is really thinking of Molly O’Day, or, at 
least, so—perhaps—Molly hopes. 

After running pictures of all the movie stars in his 
ads, Danny Danker, the Lux man, seems to have decided 
it looks like Frances Lee. 

Gene (glib author) Markey is apparently wavering 
amongst Betty Bronson, Lois Moran and Joan Bennett. 

Marie Prevost continues to like Buster Collier. 

Edna Murphy seems to have picked up Ralls Ince 
on her marital vacation. 

Joel McCrea is playing the field. 

Paul Bern is telling Lillian Bond good night. 

Joan Blondell denies she has shown interest in George 
Barnes, her chief cameraman. 


% * * 


ATCH FOR LADDERS AT THEIR WINDOWS: 

Rose Hobart and David Manners are asking 
whether marriage licenses are issued at the City Hall, 
the Hall of Records or the Court House. lLeastwise, 
that’s gossip. 

Walter Huston and Nan Sutherland have been over- 
heard discussing serious matters. 

Everybody knows that it’s too late to catch Gloria 
Swanson and Michael Farmer elop- 
Anrep .oN ing. Well, maybe the next time. 

NE eee NOM, The Marquis de la Falaise and 
twenty-one she can Connie Bennett are taking all the 
go everywhere with- surprise out of the coming an- 

out a chaperon. nouncement. 


Cook-Coo Ted Cook's 


ARLENE DIETRICH lives at the ocean, where 
M her child swims nude every day. There is 

something healthy and fine about Frau Dietrich’s 
motherly manners off the screen. She has two wor- 
ries—the impending suit for slander filed by Rita von 
Sternberg, the divorced wife of her director, and the 
astounding report that Berlin audiences laughed and 
jeered at the first showing of “Morocco” at the Gloria 
Palast. 


= * * 


Marlene’s legs being what they are, she need not 
worry much about her trial—before an American 
jury. : 
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On the Set and Off—Wherever They Gossip 


UMORS! Now that Lupe Velez is soothing her 

wounded feelings with a different sweetheart every 
day, Gary Cooper is retaliating by spending his idle 
moments with an elderly Italian countess, the sister 
of his host in New York. 

Estelle Taylor is questioning Jack Dempsey’s Reno 
decree. He divorced her because she broke her promise 
to abandon her professional career. She is calling him 
a “bum sport”. 

Evelyn (Vivian) Dunecan-(Nils) Asther, born last 
year, may have to go back to the old country (Sweden), 
having come into this country on a temporary permit. 
The baby was born in Germany and neither her father 
nor her mother are citizens. 

* + * 
ERE THEY ARE—BROKEN-HEARTED! Gene Mar- 
key escorted Hedda Hopper, Eileen Percy and 
Lois Moran to Marion Davies’ party—but he took only 
Lois home. 

Ginger Rogers found Broadway more attractive than 
Mervyn LeRoy. 

Tommy Lee is looking for a new girl friend because 
Virginia Cherrill already has a new boy friend. 

John Considine is forgetting Joan Bennett. Remem- 
bering is too painful. 

ok * * 

EW LOVES: Russell Gleason i 
has a two-arm concession on Rone tie Young: 
Mary Brian, ow eighteen, she's 

Sally O’Neill is taking Agnes allowed by law to 
Ayres’ place at Lewis Milestone’s dispense altogether 
side. with her tutor. 


Movie Note: Ar- 
thur Caesar claims 
Morris Gest is plan- 
ning on moving 
Hollywood into the 
New York Hippo- - 
drome and giving 
everybody a laugh. 


Hollywood Scandals 


It’s a good bet that she could convince any jury with 
one leg tied behind her. 


WE state on no less authority than Clara Bow’s 
bootlegger that— 

1. She has a heart as big as a tub. 

2. She bought 100,000 acres of land in Nevada and 
gave it to Rex Bell for his birthday. 

3. If she lost any weight during her vacation in the 
big open spaces the loss was not noticed when she 


arrived home in Beverly. 


One of the first things Clara did when she got back 
to Hollywood was to be dipped red again. 
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Claudette 
Colbert: "Her. 
Confession" is 
her next film. 


Marshall (U. S. C. all-American quarterback) Duffield — 


is breaking through all interference as he carries Doro- 
thy Lee’s heart—to what: goal? 
ON’T YOU SAY I TOLD: Marlene Dietrich con- 
tinues to arm in arm with Joseph von Sternberg, 
despite all the suits pending against her by the former 
Mrs. von Sternberg. 
The Arlens—Dick and Joby—have decided to forgive 
and forget. 


Xe * * 
OVE LIGHTS THAT SHINE: Ken (nut comedian) 
Murray—so gossip goes—is driving Polly Walters 

nuts. 

Whenever you see Audrey Henderson these days you 
can’t help seeing Edward Sutherland, too. 

Marilyn Miller’s feet may dance for Mammon, but 
does her heart trip for Don Alvarado? 


(CAUCE ON THE REBOUND: Sidney (New York 
clubman) Smith ran away from his unhappy mar- 
riage straight into Lily Damita’s arms. 
Dudley Murphy has drawn Miriam Hopkins right out 
of circulation again. 
UTH, TALLULAH, LOS ANGELES, ET AL.: Ruth 
Chatterton has moved to First National from 
Paramount and they’re just beginning to learn what a 
lot of money she costs. ... Tallulah Bankhead went to 
the coast longing to meet Greta Garbo. ... Los Angeles 
has four Brown Derby restaurants, signs of the Al 
Smith influence. ... Janet Gaynor will play Pollyanna 
in the new Fox talkie. Mary Pickford had the part 
in the silent version. ... When any of the Barrymores 
open in a stage or screen production, the others send 
an apple, which means something or other. ... Bayon 
Whipple Huston, one time vaudeville partner of Walter 


Huston as well as wife, is his wife no longer. .. . 
Sylvia Sydney’s father is Roumanian, her mother of 
Russian descent and she native New York. .. . There 
have been so many girls born in Hollywood lately 
(Louis B. Mayer’s granddaughter, Carl Laemmle’s 
grandbaby, the Ben (Bebe Daniels) Lyons’ offspring 
and the Darryl Zanuck production) that everybody says 
the next crop will be a lot of boys. Heaven pity the 
girls if they’re not. 
OOKING AT NEW YORK: Since her arrival in 
Hollywood not so many years ago as a little girl, 
Loretta Young has gone from one picture to another. 
Work like that interferes with one’s travel. Loretta 


has now taken steps to rectify this and is having a 
good look at New York—her first. 
NVISIBLE MAN: Universal has purchased the screen 
rights to H. G. Wells’ novel, “The Invisible Man,”’ 
and is going to put it into production for 1932 release. 


Jeanette MacDonald: Cast in Chevalier's next pic- 


ture, "One Hour With You.” 


Personally 


Conducted 


Seems as if these days every time a girl changes her 
mind she changes her hair. 


“7 DREAD openings where one is stared at. I dread 

going out nights for fear some autograph seeker 
will rush up to me and make me a center of attention. 
I escape all that when I can. Id much rather be 
away in a mountain cabin where I can think.”—Joan 


Crawford. 


THAT’S BULLY. JOAN! 
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[ee CODY has trucked sand into his backyard and 
constructed a synthetic beach around his swim- 
ming pool in Beverly Hills... . He throws Arbuckle 
into the water to produce wave effects. . . . “Guess 
Who I Am” is the game film celebs now play during 
the long winter evenings in their humble stucco man- 
sions. . . . The Guess-Who-I-Am-er describes himself 
as some celebrity, alive or dead . .. and you guess 
who he thinks he is . . . a lot of celluloid celebrities 
think they are Napoleon. ... Members of Harold 
Lloyd’s gag cabinet are crunching aspirin tablets fran- 
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The locale of the novel is England and it is the story 
of a physicist who discovers a strange formula which 
changes his personality completely. His adventures in 
attempting to get back to his former self make an 
exciting and unusual tale. As yet there has been 
no announcement of cast. 
E * * * 
i ae MARRIAGE: Her mother’s twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary was chosen as the day 
for Faye Pierre, Sam Goldwyn player, to trip to the 
altar with David Boller, airman. They were wed at 
the Hollywood wedding chapel. 
N° NUMBER, PLEASE: The Universal Company’s 
vice president in charge of depression has abol- 
ished the telephone (except for business purposes, of 
course)—but whoever uses it for that? 
One staff writer, being spurred by necessity, signals 
his home with a mirror. On rainy days his chef is in 
a panic. 


a 


Edward G. Robinson: His next will be a Belasco- 
Abdullah story, "The Honorable Mr. Wong." 


Joan Marsh: 
M-G-M baby 
star now in 
"Y ellow.” 


LL THAT’S SECRET ISN’T AN ELOPEMENT: 


Laemmle, Junior, and Anita (just twenty-one, be- 


lieve it or not) Page dashed off to Santa Barbara on 
a secret automobile trip recently. But they did not get 
married. They just went to see a preview of “Strictly 
Dishonorable,” Junior’s latest. 
+ x * 
IONEL MUST SLEEP ON HIS FEET: M-G-M felt 
that Greta Garbo would be offended if Lionel Bar- 
rymore continued his habit of napping on the set be- 
tween scenes, while working on their new picture, 
“Mata Hari.” So they’re dressing him up in a gorgeous 
uniform that fits so snugly he isn’t even able to sit down 
without removing the trousers. 
* + * 
OMEN MAKE MEN DO IT: Paul Whiteman, who 
for years cherished each one of his three hun- 
dred pounds, gave up seventy of them because Mar- 
garet Livingston refused to marry that much of him. 
Many people thought that it was impossible for him 
to reduce, but love found a way. 
After seeing love’s labor win, Margaret returned to 
Hollywood where she is being considered for the lead in 
“Red-Headed Woman.” 


* * + 

ITTLE THINGS THAT MAKE UP A DEPRESSION: 

Charles Bickford did not count his chickens before 
they were hatched, but he forgot to hold the bird in 
the hand. : 

While he was under contract to M-G-M he received 
an offer from another studio. Promptly, therefore, he 
went in and told L. B. Mayer what he thought of him 
and his company. The producer in turn obliged Charlie 
by tearing up his contract. 

Then Bickford went to the other company with the 
feeling of a deed well done, and found that they had 
changed their minds. (Please turn to page 85) 


By Mr. Cook in Person 


tically. . . . Lloyd is worried about his next picture 
. . . says he won’t shoot until he sees the light in 
his gagmen’s eyes . . . and they’re having a lotta 
trouble suiting him with story ideas. ... Claire Wind- 
sor is playing with Al Jolson’s road company in “Wun- 
derbar.” .. . Any handsome fella with a European 
inflection or Oxford sound effects could swoon the 
women in Hollywood a few months ago . . . now the 
restless darlings want a Southern drawl or a spon- 
taneous laugh . . . young John Arledge, Texan, who 
played with Gaynor in “Daddy Long Legs,” is the cur- 
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rent passion among Fox lot gals . . . they melt when 
he calls ’em “Suga” or “Dahlin” ... but he spends 
most of his time with Una Merkel, who can stand up 
and drawl with him, blow for blow. .. . Joan Ben- 


nett is back at work after (Continued on page 93) 
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Edward G. Rob- 
inson and Ona 
Munson in "Five 
Star Final," one 
of the films re- 
viewed by Mr. 
Sullivan. 


Harry Daven- 
port and the 
girl whose 
name you yo- 
del—Tallulah 
Bankhead — in 
"My Sin." 


editor. 


FRANK SULLIVAN THE FAMOUS 


crambled 


OR years I had been a confirmed 

non-movie-goer until this past 

Summer. Then, while serving a 

term in the county penitentiary 
for jostling, I found time hanging 
heavy on my hands, and, to pass away 
the hours until I had the bars sawed 
through (a very delicate operation 
requiring great patience and skill, as 
those of you who have been in state 
prison know), I took to attending the 
movies every night in a town 
some seven or eight miles from - 
the prison. 

Mind you, I had practically 
not been inside a motion pic- 
ture theater since the days of 
David Wark Griffith’s beauti- 
ful and stirring production of 
“The Birth of a Sewing Ma- 
chine Girl.” I was -delighted. 
And amazed at the immense 
strides the movies had made 
since those earlier days. 

For instance, there was 
Greta Garbo’s most recent picture, 
“Susan Lenox (Her Fall and Rise).” 


-That one had me on the edge of my 


seat for a full hour and a half, which 
is bogey for that course. 

Garbo is magnificent. She plays the 
part of a hard-boiled city editor of a 
scandalmongering tabloid. In order 
to boost circulation, Greta, at the be- 
hest of Hinchcliffe, the wormy hypo- 
crite who owns the sheet, digs up and 
prints the story of Nancy Voorhees. 
Nancy had killed a man while in her 
*teens, but had been acquitted, and 
at the moment of the printing of the 
story had lived down her past and 
was dwelling in peace and happiness 
with her husband (a new husband, not 
the one she killed) and her daughter, 
who was about to marry Philip Weeks, 
scion of a wealthy family. 

The story is printed. Nancy sees 
it; takes poison. Her devoted hus- 
band follows suit. The daughter 
rushes to the newspaper office and 
confronts Miss Garbo and MHinch- 
cliffe, who is played by Frances Starr. 
No, Frances Starr didn’t play Hinch- 
cliffe. She couldn’t have. She played 
—let’s see—why, she played Nancy. 
Garbo played the city—no, hold on a 
minute! Garbo didn’t play the city 
Garbo couldn’t play a city edi- 
tor, with her sex appeal. What am I 
thinking of? Garbo wasn’t even in 
that picture. 


q pee picture was “Five Star Final 
(Her Fall and Rise),” by Louis 
Certainly! I had the 

Garbo wasn’t in it. 


Weitzenkorn. 
wrong picture. 
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HUMORIST. OFFERS HIS 


NEW MOVIE Presents for 
Your Exclusive Benefit a 


Startling New Kind of 
Movie Critic. 


Frances Starr was, though. You must 
grant me that. Frances Starr and E. 
G. Ferguson. No, E. G. Robinson. 
And very good they were, too. 

How did I get off on such a track? 
The Garbo picture was “Susan Lenox 
(Her Fall and Rise).’”’ Now let’s get it 
straight this time. Garbo plays Susan 
Lenox (Her Fall and Rise). She’s a 
poor country girl who comes to 
work in a mill in a small town in 
upstate New York. While work- 
ing in the factory she meets and 
falls in love with Clyde Griffith, her 
young boss, a handsome lad who is 
a nephew of the owner of the fac- 
tory. One thing leads to another, 
and finally he betrays her. Then 
he falls in love with Sondra Finch- 
ley, a wealthy society girl of the 


town. Susan Lenox comes to Clyde 
and tells him she is knitting a tiny 
garment. It is the old, old story of 
young love’s hot blood. Clyde, in a 
quandary, determines to get rid of 
(Please turn to page 95) 


Sylvia Sidney in "An Ameri- 
can Tragedy," starring 
Theodore Dreiser. 
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Greta Garbo and 
Clark Gable in 
"Susan Lenox,” 


thoroughly reviewed 
by Mr. Sullivan. 
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| When sound roared into Hollywood, Anna May Wong took her accent to other climes. 
Now, after conquering Broadway, the screen's loveliest Oriental charmer has returned 
to Hollywood, where her star is rising more rapidly than ever before. 
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The MAN 
In the Ml 


As told to VIRGINIA MAXWELL 


Icy fingers gripped my heart. The 
man | saw with the gorgeous star 
was my husband. 


mock during those long lazy vacations from school, 

fingering movie magazines and wondering if movie 

stars could really be as beautiful as their photo- 
graphs showed them. 

I am only twenty-four years old now. Yet as I look 
back over the past few years so much has been packed 
into my life, so much of life in Hollywood in particular! 
Yes, I have had my share of heartaches too; I pinch 
myself sometimes to realize it has not been a dream, 


1 doesn’t seem so long ago since I swung in a ham- 
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but actual reality. I have loved and I have known the 
pangs of lost love, the beauty and fineness of a young 
husband’s devotion, the thrill of a millionaire’s pro- 
posal, the joy of motherhood and days of poverty just 
prior to a streak of luck which turned the entire fate 
of my life into another channel. 

But to tell my story I must go back a few years to-the 
town where Willie and I grew up together. 

It was just a town, like thousands of other medium- 
sized towns all over the world. Our families had known 
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While | pretended 
to sleep Willie 
smoked innumerable 
cigarettes and 
watched me closely. 


Photographs by 
Stagg 


each other for generations back. Willie was the only 
son of Henry Potter, our local photographer. It was 
therefore to Willie that the rambling old studio with 
its skylighted top, its dusty albums and files, was be- 
queathed when Willie’s father passed on. 


HAT was how Willie and I were able to marry 
when We were very young. I was seventeen; he 
was nineteen. My spinster aunt Susan didn’t like 
the idea very much, but Willie and I were ter- 
ribly, crazily in love and couldn’t stop for a little 
thing like money or business or anything. The 
June that Willie and I walked beneath a flower 
decked arbor across the rose-strewn lawn of 
our local church and stood before the minister, 
tendering each other our vows of love and 
trust, ‘till death do us part,” I had no idea 
what that promise might come to mean. I[ 
only knew that I loved Willie better than any- 
one else on earth and that Willie loved me. 
We had each other forever, though even that. 
seemed not long enough for the fulfillment of 
the dreams we planned together. 

There wasn’t much time and little money 
for a honeymoon trip. We’d planned to do 
that later. Right now we were content just 
to have each other. And with that happiness 
I started my humble little home in the up- 

No one knew stairs rooms back of the old studio where 
we were com- Willie’s father had labored so many years 
ing home. taking pictures of naked babies on platters, 
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frightened brides and grooms, family groups—but you 
know those small-town photographs! Every one of us 
has seen them on display in their cases before a pho- 
tographer’s studio. 

Willie and I piled old pictures out of the way, swept, 
scrubbed, dusted until the three back rooms with their 
high Colonial doors were 
as bright and shining and 
clean as if they’d never 
harbored plates and de- 
veloping chemicals. Out- 
side my dining room win- 
dow at the rear there 
was an awninged porch 
where Willie and I spread 
a small table and ate our 
first honeymoon supper 
together. I look back upon it now as a real thrill, one 
of the few simple, delightful memories I was to cherish 
in that book of bridal days which every girl remembers 
long after life has become prosaic. 


HOSE first clear days were wonderful. I worked 
with Willie in the studio every morning after I’d 
cleaned up our little home. There were proofs to be 


filed, townsfolk to be called on the telephone, appoint-— 


ments to be made, people to be posed. I learned also to 
_be very tactful when people would rave in disappoint- 
ment over their pictures. I even learned to suggest 
framing (Willie got commission on this work) when 
people showed they were pleased. My clever young 
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A Behind-the-Screen Drama 
in which a husband is not a 
hero. | 


husband did the photography work and we were pros- 
pering nicely, serene in the knowledge that we would 
be able to save enough money the following year to take 
our deferred trip. The coming of our baby did not 
alter our plan. In fact we welcomed Junior as our little 
guest in the trek to California in our new car. 

When our son was nine 
months old we closed 
our studio for what we 
thought would bea 
month’s vacation, hopped 
into our shining little car 
and started for Southern 
California. The sunshine, 
we figured, would be mar- 
velous for the baby, the 
trip alone would be the 
fulfillment of our dreams of a honeymoon. Over the 
smooth, wonderful roads we went each day, stopping 
for meals at inexpensive wayside inns, sleeping some- 
times in tourist camps, but more often in tourist hotels 
where we could be refreshed for our journey the next 
day. We took our time—there was no need to hurry. 
We were going on an adventure and we didn’t care how 
long it took to get there nor how long to get back. The 
studio was closed, locked tight until our return. 


{poet is how we reached Hollywood. Neither of us 
had planned on that town as a destination. We only 
knew that we’d been keen to see the glorious shore of 
the Pacific, having looked at photographs of it in maga- 
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zine ads for so many months. And having taken a 
southern route to reach the coast we naturally migrated 
up to Los Angeles. Few folk, no matter how incurious, 
reach Los Angeles without wanting at least one peep 
at Hollywood. We looked—and looked long—only to 
love it. We unpacked our things and decided to remain. 
I was surprised to learn of the nominal rental at which 
I could get a cute little furnished bungalow on Selma 
Avenue, right close to Hollywood’s center of activity, 
yet far enough off the Boulevard to have pepper trees 
and lawns and flowers in abundance about the little 
white stucco house where Willie and I and the baby 
settled ourselves for a stay. 

Willie made daily visits to the headquarters of the 
photographers’ association. He would return to dinner 
every evening to tell me of the marvelous jobs some 
of the boys had hooked for themselves in the motion 
picture studios where camera work was considered one 
of the important branches. There was big talk of big 
money, big chances, big this and big that until I 
thought Willie would burst with enthusiasm. It was 
as if he had suddenly stepped from the darkness into 
the light, never before having known that there was a 
bag of gold high up on a persimmon tree in Hollywood 


for those who could reach the heights to grasp it. 

Hollywood became a symbol to Willie; a symbol of 
wealth and success in his chosen art—fame! No one 
ever succumbed so completely to a bad case of Holly- 
wooditis as my own small-town Willie who began talk- 
ing of camera angles and artistic shots and beauty of 
rhythm and line. 

I loved it of course. We talked far into the night 
about the new horizon which had loomed for us, talked 
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and planned and plotted. Until at last one evening 
Willie’s hope of happiness began to take tangible form. 
He came home elated to tell me that Fred Hanson, one 
of the boys at the club, had taken him over to Pathe 
studio in Culver City and had succeeded, through a 
series of introductions, in getting Willie a job making 
still pictures of the movie beauties—the kind that are 
posed for movie magazines. 


HE baby was growing to be a fine healthy young- 

ster and I was so happy. Life had given us every- 
thing. With Willie getting that job we stopped draw- 
ing on the bank account we had saved for this trip. 
His salary was staggering, compared to the pinch- 
money earnings back in the little old studio to which 
we definitely postponed returning now in face of the 
gold which came to us in Hollywood. 

Willie’s work stood the test of the publicity depart- 
ment at the studio. They liked his ideas on poses, his 
camera technique. Often he would bring home glossy 
prints of some seductive beauty and we would rave 


Through the mirror | saw my bedroom door 
swung ajar and 


about them together; often I would mail them on to 
Charlie Webb, the publisher of our local newspaper 
back home. Charlie, whom I’d known since babyhood, 
would forward copies of the newspaper showing these 
pictures on their movie page and always a credit line 
to the photographer which read “camera study by Wil- 
liam Potter, Jr.” 

I cannot place the exact time and I cannot recall just 
when the first change began (Please turn to page 86) 
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By E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, F. E 
Fleeting Glimpses of 


FLICKER 
FIGURES 


The noted Kansas 
critic goes to 
the movies 


Upper center— 
Constance Bennett 


Lower center— 


Greta Garbo 


Left— 
Maurice Chevalier 


(Epitor’s Note—The 

“Degree,’ F.E., is self- 

imposed. It means “Fan Ex- 

traordinary,’ which, because 

of its novelty, we shall pass once, 
but never again!) 


NSTEAD of a footnote: Once I 
lived in Los Angeles for 18 
months, and never went near 
Hollywood. I never even saw a 

big star go by in a 24-cylinder, mauve- 

colored motor car. The nearest I ever got to 
the movie industry was to drop into the down- 
town office of a flicker magnate, where I had an 
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Marlene Dietrich 


Reflections of 
an aisle-seat 
fan who is a 
glutton for 
punishment 


appointment to meet Jack London. And yet, five or six 
times each week I could be paged in some sort of a pic- 
ture theater. A glutton for punishment, I take the bad 
with the good, and rarely complain. 

So long as the seats are padded and no one within 
ten feet is eating popcorn, I can manage to check off an- 
other two hours of my span, hours not always wasted. 
I have watched the business grow from infancy, though 
at times I carry away the conviction that it is still a 
half-developed embryo. But, honesty forces me to re- 
peat that the pleasure has, somehow, balanced the pain; 
the entertainment has measured reasonably with the 
abysmally impossible, and I am still going hot-foot, 
getting a lot of kick one evening and kicking myself the 
next. 

In recent years I revisited Los Angeles, and still kept 
away from Hollywood, meeting but one movie celeb- 
rity—Charles Chaplin, with whom I dined, finding him 
completely charming. So these wavering lines of mine 
reflect the notions of a moviegoer who will continue to 
go and go, and pay and pay; a crazy fan who never 
writes letters to the stars, who never saves photo- 
graphs, who never begs an autograph, and who most 
likely would run for his life if he thought he had to 
meet some of the persons he intends to describe. And 
now, to the Star Chamber: 

I don’t get in a lather about this chatter which would 
have Charlie don the tragic (Please turn to page 102) 
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A Hollywood 


Innocent Abroad 


Herb Howe, New Movie Magazine’s Hollywood Boule- 
vard Correspondent, goes to Paris to report on other 
Boulevards 


Paris, France: OUNTAINS were spurting silver under gold-leafed 
trees; the Arc de Triomphe was all aglow as was 
ELL, I’ve got Alice Terry and Rex Ingram back the Hollywood bar nearby. How they knew I was 

to work. So already I’ve accomplished more coming I do not know, for I came as incognito as any ~ 

than Mr. Mellon and Mr. Stimson did over film star. i : 


here. I went at once to the Colonial Exposition. Pardon? 
Just my little contribution to relieve the world de- Well, yes, I did stop at the Deux Magots for a couple 
pression. Hope Mr. Hoover can do as much. of fines—all right, make it three, then. 


Mohammedan drums lured me at once to 
the Tunisian section where I found the 
souks so faithfully reproduced that I got 

A homesick for Rex, Alice and Ramon, recall- 
ing what good times we had flit- 
ting through them while filming 
“The Arab” in Tunisia. 

Just as my eyes were filling with 


Paris decides to commem- 
orate the anniversary of 
Valentino's death. Every- 
where | went his face 
stared at me. 


dE : 
‘TNATIoO“n 


: 


Drawings by. 
Ken Chamberlain 
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Europe Pays Homage to Rudy's Memory 


sentiment from three fines—all right, make it four, 
then—I heard a shout, and turned to recognize 
Mohomoudi, the perfumer. He clasped my hand, kissed 
his own and drew me into his bazaar which was even 
smaller than a Hollywood single apartment. 

Ignoring the crowds filing past, Mohomoudi squatted 
beside me and ordered coffee. 

While we drank and reminisced he kept dabbing me 
with amber, violet, jasmine and attar of roses until I 
became a sort of smell model for the crowd. “The Arab 
bouquet,” Mohomoudi called me. And when cousin 
Ismael beat the drum I was moved to go into a dreamy 
danse Orientale. 

I felt again the Hollywood influence when Ismael took 
me by the hand and led me through the souks in quest 
of Arab bracelets. 

“Arab girls no longer wear the kind you seek,” said 
an old Arab merchant. “They demand the kind Miss 
Gloria Swanson wears.” 


Bo uge cous-cous with my Arab friends I was in- 
spired to wire Alice Terry, who is Africa’s Sweet- 
heart so far as the Arabs are concerned. 

“T am delegated by NEw Movie to do your Life 
Story,” I telegraphed, “proving to young girls that sin 
pays in the end.” 

Alice’s reply was: “Come, my pigeon, I am ready 
to tell all.” 

So, next month you shall hear from me on the 
Riviera. 

Paris Goes Hollywood: Saucers no longer do a Pisa 
on terrasse tables. Americans are missing. Those plus- 
fours you see are filled with frogs’ legs. The Dome 
and La Coupole are packed with foreigners speaking 
French. Diderot in his bronze seat by the Deux Magots 
no longer sells our movie Magazines in the kiosk at the 
corner. 


C’est triste. But what we lack in quantity we make up 
in quality, if I do say so. 

Jeanette MacDonald took Paris as it was never 
taken before. 

Chaplin was decorated with the Legion of Honor, 
dined by the Prince of Wales and received by Gandhi. 

Gloria Swanson swept off with the best Paris gowns 
and Michael Farm- 
er, the Valentino 
of the Riviera. 
(The girls didn’t 
mind her taking 
the gowns, which 
can be replaced— 
but oh for the love 
of Mike!) 

Constance Ben- 
nett, in company 
with her Marquis 
(formerly Miss 
Swanson’s),showed 
Paris what Holly- 
wood’s best-dressed 
woman wears. 

Whereupon, Lil 
Tashman _rustled 
over to show them 
what Hollywood’s 
best-dressed wo- 
man really wears. 

Now Paris is all 
undone. 


: E VERYONE 
comesto Europe 


to stage a come- 
back in Hollywood. 
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Mohomoudi took my hand and kissed his own 
and pretty soon | was an “Arab bouquet," 
smell model for the crowd. 


Doris Kenyon sang in Salzburg and passed the test. 

Julia Faye is studying voice in Vienna. 

Corinne Griffith is getting an English accent dancing 
with the Prince of Wales in London. ; 

Cecil de Mille told the English he would like to do 
“The Sign of the Cross” if anyone had $500,000 to 
invest, and in Russia he said he’d love to do a Bolshevik 
drama, presumably godless, at the same price. 

Reason for the Hollywood migration: to get around 
the foreign quota laws and obtain foreign backgrounds 
for pictures when needed. 

There’s no danger of Hollywood being deserted, how- 
ever, there’s too much invested there and facilities for 
production far greater than Europe will ever offer. 
Over here everyone takes twice as long to do everything, 
and time is money in the picture business. 


AST year, Paris was hooting American language 
talkies. Now there are a dozen theaters showing 
them, including a News Reel theater. There are some 
35,000 American residents in Paris. Patronage is in- 
creased by tourists and English. The foreigners want 
to see Hollywood stars even if they can’t compree. 
The screen is making English—or rather American— 
the universal language. 


\ Vy Vents giving ourselves a hand for our superiority 
in the art cinemese we shouldn’t forget that we’ve 
drawn aces from abroad: 

Valentino—Italian. 

Garbo—Swedish. 

Chevalier—French. 

Lubitsch—German. 

Negri—Polish. 

Chaplin—English. 

Marlene Dietrich—German. 

Lewis Milestone—Russian. 

Dorothy Mackaill—English. 

George Arliss—English. 

Ronald Colman—English. 

Von Sternberg—German. 

Strongheart—German. 

And among the star-bidders (Please turn to page 110) 
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STs 


Edison-Tthe 


International 


It is given to few 

men to witness such 

miracles of their 
own creation. 


Will Hays says no 
living man has 
touched the world 


International 7 ; like Edison. 
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Greates 


American 
A tribute to the father 
of the movies by the 
present head of the 
film industry 


“WILL HAYS 8 


HE greatest service to the greatest number— 
that was the purpose that marked the genius 


of Thomas Alva Edison. He saw a world living 
in the semi-gloom of flickering candle and oil, 
and brought clear, steady light to millions of homes. 
He took the great music of the world, hitherto con- 


fined to the concert and operatic stages, and spread. 


it to every home in the land that could afford the 


mechanism of a phonograph. He was the father of- 


the motion picture, but his contribution was not merely 
that he perfected a marvelous entertainment device. 
To the men and women of the motion-picture in- 
dustry the death of Thomas Alva Edison means much 
more than the passing of a great inventive genius. He 
was the father of the screen. He it was who made 
possible in a practical sense the first frail mechanism 
which suggested the movement of figures on a screen. 
To the very day of his passing he remained a staunch 
friend and champion of the art that was founded upon 


his own great achievements. Even in the lowly nickel- ~ 
odeon he saw the beginnings of a vast popular enter- - 


tainment service. 


Every man and woman who has found entertainment - 


and recreation in the films is a debtor of Thomas Alva 
Edison. Every one of us who has found inspiration 
and romance in the world unfolded by the screen owes 
a debt of gratitude to his genius. In the farthest 
corner of the globe there is someone today whose 
vision has been extended, whose imagination has been 
inspired and whose longings have been met because of 
the vast service to humanity rendered by Edison. 

It is given to few to witness during their own life- 
time such full realization of their hopes and ideals as 
was unfolded during the life of this great human bene- 
factor. He helped the human voice start on its way 
through limitless distances, and saw the main elements 
of the telephone transmitter he had invented come into 
general use. He harnessed electricity to a thousand 
useful purposes and saw it become the servant of man- 
kind. He conceived the means of preserving the spoken 
word and saw a great industry develop as the result 
of his invention. 
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CHEERFUL Little 
AIRFULLS 


Intimate Close-ups. 
of Your Radio 
Favorites Se 


Eddie Can- 
tor called 
"Lunch" at 
the wrong 
time. 


B. A. Rolfe weighs 260 pounds because he likes vanilla ice 
cream and doesn't care who knows it. 


The Mike Can’t Bite You, But: Brave souls continue 
to quail before the microphone. The unsuspecting 
D. W. Griffith approached it without a manuscript and 
-in a moment the mike had the hard-boiled director star- 
ing like a frightened boy, faltering for breath and 
stammering. 

Ramon Novarro had to call for a chair to support 
him, and “Two-Gun Bill’ Hart trembled like one of the 
villains he used to corner in his shooting days. 

Dean Roscoe (Wickersham Committee) Pound was 
so nervous that his manuscript rattled in all the loud 
speakers. 

Count von Luckner, the German sea-dog, however, 


was an exception. He actually kissed the microphone 
good night. 


“Dong!” they rang once and the silence grew om- 
inous. “Dong!” twice and Eddie held his breath. Then 
“Dong!” for the third time and perfectly in tune with 
the dying note of the last bell, Eddie cried out, “Lunch!” 


From Pretzel Bender to Radio Star: It takes all 
kinds of people to make a radio program. Harry (Mills 
Brothers) Mills was once a bootblack. Tony (Scrap- 
book) Wons worked in a blast furnace. Billy (Inter- 
woven Pair) Jones herded sheep, and his partner, Ernie 
Hare, sold baking powder. “Jolly Bill” Steinke was a 


_ But Nobody Ate: The meek Eddie Cantor, on the pretzel bender. Lee Morse, songstress of the South, 


other hand, has no fear of the radio. The other evening sang hymns on her father’s evangelistic circuit. _Irene 
at NBC they were sounding the fifteen-minute chimes Beasley taught a school. Bert Lown sold cash registers. 
which signal the out-of-town stations to cut off the Morton Downey was a railroad news butcher. Howard 


New York program while they identify themselves. Barlow and Maurice Baron, symphony orchestra leaders, 


Jimmy Wallington warned everybody to keep quiet 
and raised his hammer to strike the bells. 
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were respectively cowboy and lumberjack. And Ben 
Bernie sold violins in a department store. 
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A New Blindfold 
Test: Eddie Duchin 
who plays at New York 
society’s Central Park 
Casino can name the 
dancers by the tunes 
they request. Mayor 
Walker wants “Exactly 
Like You.’’ George 
Gershwin goes into blue 
rhapsodies over “Some- 
body Loves Me.” . Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst 
prefers Eddie Duchin’s 
own “Love Comes But 
Once.” And Claire Wind- 
sor is happiest dancing 
to “How Am I to Know,” 
which, when it. was the 
theme song of the talkie, 
“Dynamite,” was. sung 
by an off-stage voice be- 
longing to a youngster, 
Russ Columbo. 

Edna (Lady from 
Louisiana) Thomas is 
the latest thing in pro- 
hibition enforcement. 
She has a letter from an 
Englishman thanking 
her sweet voice for put- 
ting him on the 
wagon. 


Senator Brookhart 
Gets aWrong Number: 

“The next voice you will 
hear,’ said the announcer 
on a recent Collier’s 
hour in New York, “will 
be that of Senator Smith 
W. Brookhart direct 
from Washington... .” 
And then to everybody’s 
surprise a million loud- 
speakers sang out: “It 


isn’t the river. It’s not the canoe. It’s the girl! It’s 
the girl!” 

It was all a mistake, of course. Eddie Cantor’s 
broadcast on another system had been turned on in- 
stead of the Senator’s. Maybe there was a telephone 
operator at the switch. 


Kate Smith Doubles for Cupid: Jack Miller, Kate 
Smith’s accompanist, never took a piano lesson in his 
life, but there is hope for him still. CBS plans to broad- 
cast piano lessons by television. 

Jack also acts as Kate’s bodyguard, or, more exactly, 
bodyguard to her two $10,000 bracelets. 

Lovers like Kate. When she crossed over to Jersey 
to be interviewed over WAAT, a newlywed couple de- 
layed their honeymoon a day in order to meet her. 
Another time a frantic boy begged her to sing his 
pouting sweetie’s favorite song, “Memory Lane.” After 
the broadcast the boy called on his girl, and, as he hoped, 
found her so sentimental that they made up. Now 
they’re married. 


They Struggle, Too: Radio headliners receive stag- 


' gering incomes, but they did not always draw down that 


much. In the Spring of 1925, the now $100,000 team 
of Amos ’n’ Andy broadcast from station WEBH for 
no pay at all. Ray (Old Topper) Perkins’ royalties on 
his first song, “Table for Two,” totaled $7.37. “Uncle 
Don” Carney once worked in a shipyard for $21 a week. 
Freddie Rich collected $15 weekly for playing the piano 
in a nickelodeon and turned $14.50 of it over to his 
family. As late as last fall, the U. S. Government paid 
Floyd Gibbons $7.20 for three days’ fire-fighting in 
Yellowstone Park. And Willard (Deep River) Robison 
composed “‘A Cottage For Sale” to save his home from 
foreclosure. 

Morton Downey is one of the few men to run an 
elevator in a full-dress suit. He relieved a regular 
operator the other night when he heard that the poor 
man was dying to go out for a smoke. Mort gets all 
the breaks. I’ve always wanted to run one of the 
darned things myself. 


Ice Cream Is Roife’s Secret: B. A. Rolfe says he 
weighs 260 pounds because he likes vanilla ice cream 
and there is many a girl (Please turn to page 97) 


Mayor "Jimmie" Walker has his favorite 
radio song. Can you guess its name? 


A newly wed couple delayed their 
honeymoon a day to meet Kate Smith. 
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JOAN CRAWFORD AND 

CLARK GABLE 
A sultry July day and the low 
rumble of distant thunder! The 
clash of steel against steel! In 
other words, Joan Crawford and 
Clark Gable, whose screen love- 
making has set a new record in 
studio temperatures! And also in 
the temperatures of audiences, to 
judge from box-office returns on 
their latest picture, ‘Possession.’ 
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Another Whimsical Story by the Modern O. Henry of Hollywood 


urly 


BY 
STEWART ROBERTSON 


T has been noted by those dismal persons 
who devote their lives to statistics that good 
old Golden Morn is sadly in need of a little 
deft publicity. 

On this particular morning an inquisitive rib- 
bon of light crept slowly up the wall and in a 
window of a Queen Anne cottage, slid across the 
silken disarray of an empty bedroom and carried 
on into a glittering temple of green and topaz 
tile, where it lost itself in a shimmering 
pool. The surface of the pool bore the omi- 
nous quiet of a lake before a hurricane, for 
underneath the perfumed water pulsated 
not only the creamy outlines of a perfect 
34, but an angrily throbbing heart. 

“Damn Hollywood!” cried Miss Coral Car- 
lisle, suddenly heaving her back scratcher ~ 
at the plate-glass door. “Damn dieting and 
sunshine and the talkies!” The absence of 
applause, to which she had never grown 

accustomed, made her surge up- 
| right and begin turning on the needle 
 ~ shower. ‘‘And double-damn getting 

: up at seven!”’ she shrieked as the 
1 — leaping jets stung her into wakeful- 

ness. ‘“Oooooo, this bondage, it’s 

' ep killing me!” 
>, > She emerged dripping, jumped on 
Lar and off a scales, dived into some 
ae filmy chiffon that seemed to have 
pee been invented expressly to give the 
imagination a day off, and shortly 
after scampered down to breakfast, 
looking like a discontented brunette 
doll. Her frown 
Eric Blaydes was a handsome ae oeeae oe 
young Hollywood director who iqiie Mee TOEcE 
could get more innuendo out of Sadl Gumes Seeine 
a shifting eyebrow than others thin slices of toast, 
could extract from a salvo of and by the time 
shopworn profanity. His very her car was head- 


a = spruceness irritated the beau- Sens Beane 
™~,  tiful Coral Carlisle. How dare 1 J 

ie ee I of Babel Pictures 

a, he look so attra—alert! She orcarcdito he 
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How the Beautiful 
Broadway Star Gave 
Up Her Film Career 
tor Love and Maple 
Eclairs 


Illustrated by Ray Van Buren 


fully in character as the reason in “He Who Gets 
Slapped.” 


(pee studio attachés eyed her respectfully as she 
‘= rustled through the outer ring of buildings to the 
hhangar-like edifice wherein her emotions were toyed 
with, but her scowl lessened as she sighted a tall, debo- 
nair young man just inside the entrance. Something 
stirred in Miss Carlisle’s heart as she advanced, a half 
smile hovering on her lips, but as she felt it turning 
into a yawn she reminded herself of her martyrdom 
and grew bitter once more. i bol 
- “Lovely mornin’,” said the young man cheerily as she 
approached. “Good to be alive, isn’t it?” 
’ Coral beetled at Mr. Eric Blaydes, a director who got 
more innuendo out of a shifting eyebrow than others 
could extract from a salvo of shop-worn profanity, and 
his very spruceness increased her irritation. How dare 
he look so attra—alert! 

“Tt’?s better to be alive and sleeping,” she retorted. 
“Honestly, Eric, I’m going to cancel my contract and 
go back to the stage if this early morning rubbish 
keeps up.” 

Mr. Blaydes, who did not believe in miracles unless 
he directed them, smiled politely. “Why don’t you 

-be different and give California a break?” he in- 
quired. “It’s even up; you’ve got your evenings to 
yourself.” 

“Yes, but you don’t understand. Hvening is 
when I can do my best work; I’m attuned to it, 
silly, and why not, after four years of packing 
them on Broadway.” 

“Yes, at a dingy little side-street theatre 
that held all of fourteen hundred! And here 
you are fumbling the chance of packing them 
in at every first-run house in the country.” 

“Fumbling ?” 

“That’s what I said,” nodded Mr. Blay- 
des, “and dimming my reputation besides. 
Now, brace up, Coral, this isn’t the 
proper mood in which to start work on 
your new picture. I want that so- 
phisticated sparkle you’re famous for, 
so trot it out.” - 

“Tt won’t work before 8 A. M., old 
dear.” 

“But it must,” said the director 
angrily. “You can’t expect us to 
alter our methods for one lazy 


Coral Carlisle had moved from Broadway 
to Hollywood to uplift the screen drama. 
Not being accustomed to the early movie 
studio hours, Miss Carlisle arrived each 
morning fully set to play the reason in “He 


Who Gets Slapped." 
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Broadwayite, and you’ve been out here long enough to 
have gotten into the swing of things. I could refuse to 
direct you, remember, but you don’t find me quitting. 
All I ask is a moderately good performance and ll 
develop you into a hit.” 


MESS CARLISLE marveled at and pitied him. She 
wanted to tell him that he was the best-looking 
and most indifferent male she had ever known, but 
instead feminine subtlety filled her sepia eyes with 
tears. 

“Can you really expect me to play an intriguing 
society woman less than an hour after breakfast?’ she 
demanded. “It’s barbarous!” 

“You’re supposed to be an actress,” Eric reminded 
her, “which is why McTurque is in a tailspin over your 
behavior. He’ll be around any minute now, and I’m 
sorry to say that I’ll have to agree with him.” 

“That worm! He may be a vice-president, but he’s 
much too sordid to appreciate the demands of art. 
He’s a 2 

“Don’t say it, baby,” 
warned a gloomy per- 
sonage who had edged 


listen, Coral, you must face this thing intelligently. 
You were a stage success, but why? Chiefly because 
you were lucky enough to be given smart, amusing pro- 
ductions, so kindly remember that you’re not a great 
actress and are no stronger than your weakest play- 
wright. You’re working in an entirely different medium 
now, and you’re in my hands.” 

“You flatter yourself!” 

“You know what I mean,” said Eric, crimsoning. 
“Just let your inner light shine through this fit of the 
sulks and Ill bring you in a winner.” 

“Tm not so sure,” mumbled the vice-president. 
“Maybe it was wrong to give her a film leading man in 
that last fiasco. She needs confidence more than sleep, 
so as a surprise I’ve imported the guy that played oppo- 
site her in the stage version of ‘Hiccups from Tea- 
cups.’ ” 


(Cesk gave a little squeal of delight as a perky, 
brilliantined individual emerged from the shelter 
of the monitor booth. 
“Oh, Llewellyn!” she 


When Coral Carlisle flopped in polite society ‘luted. “How perfectly 


delicious— exactly like 


onto the stage. “I’ve film drama, Rufus McTurque, head of Babel Pic- old times!” 


got enough against ‘ 
a iecade | hee tures, went on record: 


Rufus McTurque, 
wearing the mournful 


"Do you think I'll let the rest of the executives oi avound. 


“Absolutely,” beamed 
Mr. Llewellyn Mor- 
daunt, shaking hands 
In seven 


expression of a plumb- |qugh at me for a padoop? Say, did you ever years on Broadway he 


er who has forgotten 


had been cast so often 


to forget his tools, see one of those moral movies where the black as a society sprig that 
waved a sheaf of sheep goes straight on account of the power of ‘society itself had come 


papers at the sizzling 


to ape his manner of 


actress. “‘Reports on love? Well, that's what's going to happen to dress, and he could 
your latest flop, sweet- you, only the reason will be different. You're to ‘Pat very neatly in one 


heart. It seems the ex- 


of those flashing sat- 


hibitors think as much play the never-had-a-chance tenement Tessie. ires where every one 


of you as the star 
boarder at the pest 
house.” 

“Listen,” said Miss 
Carlisle furiously. “I made ‘Gilded Guilt’ exactly the 
same as it ran for a year on Broadway, line for line, 
and if it didn’t go over it’s because it’s too elegant for 
the talkies.” 

“The picture was good enough,” admitted Mr. Mc- 
Turque, ‘but it was your own performance that queered 
it, especially after the write-ups we gave you as New 
York’s darling. Why, you dragged through all your 
parts in a kind of sullen doze, and for a while you had 
me buffaloed that that was society’s idea of class, but it 
seems I’m wrong. Three box-office losers in a row iS 
too much, so I’m here to tell you to step up your tem- 
perature—or else.” 

“Then you'll see my angle, I’m sure,” cooed Coral, 
straightening his necktie. “It’s this getting up early 
that’s responsible Rufus, as I’ve been explaining to 
Bo iee let me do my picture at night and ve 

SN 12 

fa Rufus, look at me!-Don’t you think I’m beau- 
tiful?” 


R. McTURQUE concealed his enchantment without 

any trouble. In his scheme of things he would 

not have traded his very c“icient secretary for half the 

sirens in Hollywood, and his only thought as he stared 

at the seductive Carol was why some one had not stran- 
gled her long before. 

“Beauty’s no bargain when even filling stations are 
bragging about it,” he told her. ““What I want is charm 
—that aristocratic poise, or pose, probably that made 
Park Avenue dowagers bid for your old costumes.” 

“I’m just a moonflower,” sighed Miss Carlisle, recall- 
ing a favorite notice, “‘and I can bloom only in the eve- 
ning. My beauty will be all shot if these frightful 
hours continue, and then I’ll have to become a lady 
golfer or something equally funny looking. All right, 
Simon Legree, go ahead and wear me out for your silly 
old, babbling tintypes.”’ 

“She needs guidance,’ 


’ interposed Mr. Blaydes. “No, 
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And say, no kidding, | know how Napoleon felt!"" 


is offensively clever. 
“Fancy supporting you 
once more—well, they 
needed me, I suppose.” 

“It will be marvelous,” enthused Miss Carlisle, prin- 
cipally because she knew that Mr. Mordaunt knew his 
place and would never dare to trespass on her rights as 
the star. She sensed, rather than saw, that Eric Blay- 
des was somewhat annoyed, and she glanced up at him 
teasingly. “You’re thrilled, too, aren’t you?” she asked. 
“And Rufus, this was too sweet of you.” 

“Wide awake at last, hey?” grunted the practical 
McTurque. “Well, you and Liewellyn had better get 
us out of the red before I’ll do any cheering.” 

“Tt will be a walk through,’ Mr. Mordaunt assured 
up airily. “Three hundred nights on Broadway 

ave eA 

“Probably made you mechanical,’ cut in Eric 
smoothly. “In Hollywood the director outranks the star 
and her support, so you may have a thing or two to 
earn, You’d better run along to the make-up expert 

TAS 

“Psssst!” beckoned Rufus. “She’s forgotten her trou- 
bles, so let’s leave ’em alone for a while. Am I smart? 
au yee brains of this organization or not? Am I 
ge) Uu eH) 

“Ghawstly hours they work here,” Llewellyn was ob- 
serving at the top of his voice. “Does it take very long 
to get used to them?” 

“An artiste never does,’ moaned Coral, drooping into 
the distance. “It’s crushing me... this slavery... .” 

The director gazed after the pair, feeling a queer 
resentment at the chummy way they had wandered off. 
Then he turned to the questioning McTurque. 

“T’ll bite,” he said bitterly. ‘Are you?” 


” 


(pee final days of production on ‘Hiccups from Tea- 
cups” convinced Mr. Blaydes that a man could knock 
his head just so many times against a concrete wall and 
then what passed for his brains would be exposed to 
public view. The wall in question was the determined 
resistance offered by Coral Carlisle and her leading 
man as they oozed through (Please turn to page 106) 
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At the Hollywod ae for wae aioe Left to a standing: ve Hane Ax, Mae Bernice: Betty Connen 


Adela Rogers Hyland, Mrs. Monte Blue. 


Seated, left to right, second row: Mrs. Bert Wheeler, Arlene Judge (bride), 


Aubrey Henderson and Mrs. Robert Woolsey. Bottom row: Sally Eilers, Edna Murphy, Mrs. Skeets Gallagher, ye 
Sawyer, Leila Hyams and Geneva Mitchell. 


HOLLYWOOD FROLICS 
IN PAJAMAS 


entertaining for an engaged couple. There wasn’t 

much time to entertain for Arlene Judge—now 

Mrs. Wesley Ruggles, wife of the well-known 
director of “Cimarron,” “Are These Our Children?’’, 
et cetera—but Marie Prevost and Mrs. Dick Hyland 
managed to get in a shower and informal buffet supper 
between the announcement of the engagement of Miss 
Judge and Mr. Ruggles and their marriage which fol- 
lowed two weeks later. 

The duo-hostesses entertained at Mrs. Hyland’s home 
in Malibu and, the party being informal and at the 
beach, the girls were told to wear exactly what they 
pleased. They pleased to don pajamas. That is, most 
of them did. The guests in addition to the two host- 
esses and Miss Judge were Mrs. Richard “Skeets” Gal- 
lagher, Mrs. Hoot Gibson (Sally Eilers), Mrs. Phil 
Berg (Leila Hyams), Mrs. Mae Sunday, Mrs. Monte 
Blue, Mrs. Joseph Santley (Ivy Sawyer), Mrs. Harry 
Ax, Mrs. Jimmy Starr, Mrs. William Seiter (Laura La 
Plante), Mrs. Bert Wheeler, Mrs. Robert Woolsey, 
Betty Compson, Aubrey Henderson, Geneva Mitchell, 
Edna Murphy, Arlene 
Ryan and Dorothy Her- 


le there is any event that Hollywood enjoys it is 


e How Hollywood Entertains 
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It was strictly a female party, as that same evening 
Charlie Ruggles, brother of Wesley, was entertaining 
Wes with a stag blowout in the Roosevelt Hotel. 

The buffet supper was served at nine o’clock to per- 
mit the guests plenty of time to motor from Hollywood 
and Beverly Hills homes, a distance of some twenty-five 
miles. The supper consisted of hors d’ceuvres, hot 
tamales, baked beans, a jellied salad with cold cuts of 
tongue and roast beef, hot rolls, ice cream with rasp- 


berry sherbet center, and angel food cake. 


The baked beans were ah-ed and oh-ed over with 
many superlatives and demands for another portion. 
This recipe may explain why: Soak the beans overnight 
and boil with pieces of salt pork until soft. Then drain 
the water off and put in earthen pot, mixing in strips 
of salt pork. Cover with molasses and place additional 
strips of salt pork on the top. Bake for an hour. 

Miss Judge arrived, greatly excited over her first 
shower. She admitted it was her début shower in Hol- 
lywood, though she has been living here for nearly a 
year. The guest of honor, a tiny trick who is five feet 


tall and weighs ninety-eight pounds, wore a 
one-piece sleeveless 
(Please turn to 
page 99) 
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The Frank J. Cooper, college boy, who was to 
become "'Gary'' Cooper, star. 


T’S a far ery from the quiet elm-shaded paths of 
Grinnell University to the glitter and glare of a 
Hollywood motion-picture studio. 

Yet had it not been for a slim, golden-haired 
young girl back at Grinnell University, the screen might 
never have acquired one of its most popular leading men. 
For it was this girl who started Gary Cooper’s foot- 
steps on the path to Hollywood—and world-wide fame! 

They were terribly in love, those two youngsters— 
and it was first love for both of them. The girl, 
daughter of a staid but genial professor, had been the 
pet of the college ever since she could remember. But 
no one man had ever won her heart—until the gaunt 
young gentleman from Montana arrived on the scene. 

As for Gary, he had never had an 
opportunity to know many girls. Born 
on a ranch, educated in a preparatory 
school in England, ill health had forced 
him to return to America for a few 
years before entering college. Those 
years were spent on his father’s ranch 
in riding the range— : 
and the chances for 
meeting members of 
the gentler sex were comes home. Presi- | 
few and far between. dent Main (right), of 
Ne in the pie Grinnell, presents 
ig of an early 
Betta aay in io Ce Ceenel fate 
that Frank J. Cooper, oa Ae d 
as Gary was then aha) Maho fi 
known, stepped off 
a train that had just come from the 
West and surveyed the little town where 
he had elected to spend his college days. 

Like most small college towns, it was— 
and there was nothing about the young 
man himself to indicate that before many 
years had passed he would have achieved 
both fame and fortune in the most 
glamorous, fascinating industry in the 
world. 


A famous star 
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GARY 
COOPERS 


Jilting Co-Ed 


By J. Gunnar Back 


A Pet of the Campus is Always Bad 
for a Happy Ending—As the Future 
Star Learned in His First Love Plot 


Ge did not slip easily into the normal course of 
things at Grinnell. To begin with, his clothes 
were not the usual type of collegiate raiment. The 
ten-gallon Stetson in which he arrived remained his 
headgear throughout his college career and because of 
it, “Cowboy Cooper’ was what he was called by the 
other students. 

Of course on school days he wore his little, red fresh- 
man cap obediently, humbly bowing before the august © 
sophomores as they passed, touching his left hand to 
the bottom of his cap, his right hand to his stomach 
as tradition at Grinnell demands of freshmen. 

But on any and every gala occasion, Gary wore his 
ten-gallon Stetson. He seemed utterly unaware of the 
figure he made and was entirely without affectation. 
Yet it was a typical college boy’s gesture of defiance 
and bravado! — 

Without money beyond his tuition the lean Mon- 
tanan was forced to seek work immediately to defray 
his living and personal expenses. And there are those 
worthy citizens of Grinnell who can boast of having 
been served their beans and hash by the young man 
who has since become one of the highest-salaried stars 
of the silver screen. 

Gary spent long and arduous hours working for his 
meals in a downtown restaurant. And on week-day 
afternoons and Saturday mornings throughout the Fall 
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ar eet 


and Winter he was employed as handy-man about the 
home of one of the professors. 

No sooner had he begun his job for that kindly 
mannered gentleman than he was glad that he was 
working his way through college. For had it not been 
for that circumstance, at first seemingly unfortunate, 
he might never have known and loved the girl who 
later played such an important part in his life... . 

Of course there. were no social lines at Grinnell. 
When Gary finished his morning chores for the profes- 
sor he repaired to the dining-room and took his place 
for breakfast and luncheon with the rest of the family. 
One member of which gave one look at him and his 
heart fell in shattered remnants at her feet. 

Not that love affected his appetite. On more than 
one occasion his astonished hosts saw him consume 
eighteen pancakes at one time, ap- 
parently unaware that he was set- 
ting a new all-time record for that 
—or any other—domicile in town. 

He made other records, too. 
Such as the number of excuses he 
could invent for dropping by the 
professor’s house in the evening. 
And the number of chocolate sun- 
daes for two he could squeeze out oi 
of his far from princely earnings. Or the number 
of reasons -he could advance for moonlight walks and 


His collegiate 
jilting did not pre- 
vent him from be- 
coming a box- 
office sensation. 


Summer picnics for two.. 


Tae girl was as much in love with Gary as he with 
her. They made glorious plans for the future—a 
future that would, of course, be shared. They dreamed 
of the success that Gary would some day attain—and 
which she would share, too.- - 

Thus his college days passed. Days not unlike those 
of every college youth, gorgeous, carefree days of sport 
and study and awakening ambition and tender boy- 
and-girl romance. 

It was during those days that Gary’s latent histrionic 
ability began to manifest itself. 

His first appearance before an audience was at the 
annual “shirt-tail’” parade, when before the tittering 
co-eds who leaned from their windows in the women’s 


Where the fu- 
ture star of 
“Wings” tired 
of studying 
Greekand other 
such ' nonsense. 
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dormitory, Gary led the freshman class in its midnight 
run across the campus. 

A few weeks later, at the annual torchlight parade, 
Gary made permanent his campus nickname of “Cow- 
boy.” 

At the head of the freshman group he appeared for 
the event wearing com- 
plete western regalia 
and filled the air with 
plainsman whoops and 
Indian yells. It was 
probably the first, last 
and only time that Gary 
Cooper utterly threw off 
his accustomed restraint 
and abandoned himself 
to the pleasure of the 
moment. 


Bu it had dire con- 
sequences for him. 

His fellow 
recognized. his ability 
for showmanship and 
thenceforward no college entertainment was 
complete unless Gary embellished the pro- 
a0 with his own particular little bag of 
vicks. 


students 


As for his sweetheart, 
she was usually present 
at the festivities and 
was the most admiring 
cheerer of all! 

His fame soon spread 
beyond the limits of the 
college confines and 
whenever the local high 
school or Y. M. C. A. 
or women’s clubs desired something unusual 
in entertainment, they sent for the reluctant 
but obliging Mr. Cooper. 

But don’t think from this that all of Gary’s 
college hours were (Please turn to page 104) 


Langdon Hall, at 
Grinnell, which was 
glad enough to get 
rid of a_ student 
for whom it now 
wears this unmis- 
takable welcome. 
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Constance Bennett goes in for custards and desserts— 
all she can eat. 


stance Bennett. Popovers and caramel custard, 

Yorkshire pudding and peach mousse—all the 

dishes that the inclined-to-be-plump must forego 
are included in her daily diet. Because Constance’s 
problem isn’t how to reduce but how to keep from get- 
ting too thin. Her menus are those for the girl that 
wants to fill out the hollows and get away from the 
string-bean silhouette. Here is her weekly menu: 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Watfiles 
Buttered Toast 
Coffee 
Lunch 
bi) Persian Melon 
Belgian Hare 
Asparagus Vinaigrette 
Caramel Custard 


On: calories is a full-sized job for Con- 


Grapefruit Maple Syrup 


Wine Sauce 


Coffee 
Dinner 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Roast Leg of Lamb 


Mint Sauce 
Roast Potatoes Fresh Garden Peas 


lil Romaine Salad with French Dressing 
Chocolate Pudding Coffee 
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Constance 
Bennett s 


WEEK @ 
DIEF 


This Star’s problem isn’t how 
to reduce but how to keep 
from getting too thin 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 
Sliced Oranges 
Sliced Bacon 


Popovers Coffee 
Lunch 
Fruit Cocktail 
Lamb Hash Mashed Carrots and Turnips 


Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Roast Chicken, Dressing 


Creamed Potatoes 
Alligator Pear Salad 


Corn on Cob 


Fruit Bowl Coffee 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Grapefruit Juice Shirred Eggs 
Buttered Toast Coffee 
Lunch 
Lamb Cheps Baked Potatoes 
Summer Squash Rice Pudding 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken Soup Roast Beef Yorkshire Pudding 


Bowl Salad 
Coffee 


Brussels Sprouts 
Fresh Date Pudding 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Poached Egg on Toast 
Coffee 


Lunch 


Orange Juice 


Combination Salad 
Coffee 


Trish Stew 
Chocolate Nut Cookies 
Dinner 


Baked Virginia Ham 
Mashed Potatoes 


Wine Sauce 
Red Beets 
Spinach Ring ° 
Vanilla Souffle Coffee 
(Please turn to page 103) 
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Irene Dunne and 
Lester Vail in the 
new musical picture, 
"Consolation Mar- 
riage." 


Wallace Beery is 
going to sing in his 
new picture. And 
he can do it, too. 


Music of the 


Sound Screen 


The month brings a budget of good news 
for lovers of popular music 


~ Hurrell 


T last Duke Ellington has broken his silence and off-hand, that the trumpet player is King Oliver, that 

come forth with a new tune, and what a tune! famous negro horn tooter. George Morton sings the 

“The Mystery Song” is what he calls it and Louis Armstrong-ish vocal chorus. This is a Victor 
believe me, it 7s a mystery song. Unless I miss record. 

my guess, this is going to be Vee WHEMS, always sure 


another “Mood Indigo.” It is ’ of turning out a good nov- 
certainly ultra-modern in its THE MONTH'S BIGGEST HiT’s elty record has done it again. 


theme and played as only the “The Mystery Song,” fox trot—played This time it’s “Oh Monah,” 
Duke can play it. For nov- by Duke Ellington and his orchestra (Victor) written by Ted Weems and 
elty, I think you’ll find the “Oh, Monah,” fox trot—played by Country Washburn, a good 
first chorus stands alone. Ted Weems and his orchestra (Victor) old-time spiritual played 
This also features Albany “Blues in My Heart,” fox trot—played to almost stomp tempo and I 
Bigard on the clarinet. In by Bert Lown and his Hotel Biltmore orches- think you’ll enjoy it. The 
case you don’t know, Albany tra (Victor) 5 vocal, sung by Country 
is recognized by musicians “Help Yourself to Happiness,” fox trot Washburn, is very good. 
as being the best. By all —played by Benny Goodman and his orches- The other side, also by Ted 
means, hear this record. tra (Columbia) Weems is another novelty 

The other side is by Mill’s number, “I Love To Hear a 


Blue Rhythm boys, “Moanin’.” This is also a peach Military Band,’ written by Phil Baxter of Piccolo 
of a tune, with some dirty trumpet work. I’d say Pete fame, and I think (Please turn to page 101) 
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Ruth Hall, Warner 
Brothers-First National 
player, starts off the 
new year with regal 
white lace molded to 
her figure and set off 
by a single touch of 
color—orchid velvet 
streamers. 


Here 
Is 


MISS | 
1932 | 
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Smartness of cut makes 
this pink taffeta eve- 
ning frock a winner for 
1932. Miss Hall's slen- 
der waist is accentu- 
ated by the tiny tuck- 
ing. A butterfly bow 
at the back gives the 
bustle effect so much 


liked by Paris. 


Rows of buttons are 
Ruth Hall's bow to the 
military in the trim suit 
of nubby woolen in 
Spanish tile. The skirt is 
circular and the jacket 
may be worn opened 
at the throat. Acces- 
sories are brown. 
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Richness of fabric key- 
notes the new season 
according to Miss Hall 
who is shown here in 
lustrous heavy satin 
combined with sheer 
lace. The V line at the 
back is repeated in the 
seamings of the skirt 
and the cut of the 
bodice. 


A street dress that 
trims itself is this black 
wool striped in white. 
The stripes run every 
which way for an un- 
usually smart effect. A 
black felt hat, suede 
bag and shoes trimmed 
in lizard complete the 
trim costume. 
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Combining the old 
and the new in a start- 
ling effect, Miss Hall 
wears this picturesque 
evening gown of bisque 
satin appliquéd in 
rown lace. Fitting 
snugly through the 
bodice and around the 
hips, it flares into ful- 
ness at the hem. The 
lace is appliquéd, too, 
on to the narrow 
bertha collar that falls 
over the shoulders to 
form a suggestion of 
sleeves. The dress was 
designed by Viola 
Dimmitt. 


Photographs by 
Elmer Fryer 
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William Powell makes 
love to Doris Kenyon in 
this scene from "The 
Road to Singapore," a 
recent Warner Brothers’ 
production. 


HE big box-office event of the month is the ap- 
pearance of Greta Garbo, aided by Clark Gable, 
in the late David Graham Phillips’ novel, “Susan 
Lenox, Her Fall and Rise.” This was a best- 
seller of a generation ago—and one of the most-talked- 
about stories of many years. 

Here is the saga of a girl who runs away from the 
home of her brutal Swedish emigrant father, meets 
and falls in love with a young engineer—and then 
loses him. She drifts downward from man to man 
until her first love returns, a drunken derelict. Then 
she gives up her lavish penthouse apartment and fol- 
lows him to the tropics. Thus, through love, she is 
regenerated. 

Miss Garbo, needless to say, presents a glamorous 
and colorful panorama of love regenerate and unre- 
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REVIEWS 


The new Garbo- 
Gable film, “Susan 
Lenox,’ the box- 
office sensation of 
the month—Com- 
ments on other 
new pictures 


By 
Frederick 
James 


Smith 


Clark 
Gable with 
Greta Garbo 
inthe M-G-M pic- 


ture, ''Susan Lenox.” 
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generate. Susan Lenox is one of her 
best talkie roles. Mr. Gable, too, is 
encellent as the one man of Susan’s 
ife. 

This picture already has broken a 
thousand or so box-office records. 
success. 


It deserves its 


HE Marx Brothers—all four—return in a new 

comedy, “Monkey Business,” in which they start as 
stowaways, work their way up the social ladder as aids 
to a couple of gang leaders and end by saving the 
heroine from kidnapers. This comedy is flip, amusing, 
and well above the average—but it isn’t the best ef- 
fort of Mrs. Marx’s boys by long odds. 


|.) SUIS Florence Reed in the stage version of 
Michael Morton’s stage melodrama, “The Yellow 
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Ivan Lebedeff, between two loves, 
Ilka Chase and Genevieve Tobin, 
in "The Gay Diplomat," an RKO 


offering. 


Ticket”? It was a hectic story of 
Romanoff Russia, the tortured hero- 
ine being a beautiful Jewess who se- 
cures a yellow ticket in order to leave 
the Jewish pale and visit her father, 
dying in a St. Petersburg prison. The yellow ticket? 
That is—or was—the official badge of a girl of the 
streets—but it assured its bearer unhampered liberty. 
However, once a possessor of this card, always a pos- 
sessor. So the beautiful heroine discovered. Poor 
girl, she was hounded by everyone, from the head of 
the secret police to the most minor agent. 

Elissa Landi is the harassed heroine and Lionel Bar- 
rymore is the amorous head of the police. They pro- 
duce an effective and exciting melodrama of a departed 
régime. Of course there’s a handsome hero, played ef- 
fectively by Lawrence Olivier. 


“-7T*HE MAD GENIUS” is John Barrymore’s 

newest vehicle and here he does another 
Svengali réle. This time he adopts a boy and 
makes him into a great dancer. But the lad 
falls in love. This new Svengali forthwith ruins 
the boy and breaks up the romance—but, in the 
end, he pays with his life. 

This is Mr. Barrymore’s last Warner Brothers’ 
film, and I regret to report that it isn’t better. 
Still, “The Mad Genius” is given a lavish pro- 
duction, Mr. Barrymore provides a _ typically 
mannered performance and Marian Marsh and 
Donald Cook are excellent as the young lovers 
shaded by the evil genius. 


Tee famous platinum blonde, Jean Harlow, is 
starred for Columbia in a drama rightly 
called ‘Platinum Blonde.” However, the chief 
character is a reporter, one of 
those typically harem-scarem 
gents of the city room. A 


Marian Marsh wealthy heiress (Miss Har- 
and John Barry- low) falls in love with him 
more in "The and, as she always gets what 


she wants, she marries him. 


Mad _ Genius." 


(al 


But the lad can’t stay put and, in the end, he ditches earnings to educate her boy. In the end she sees him 

her for a girl reporter. Miss Harlow wins your sym- a young and successful doctor, so her torture and suffer- 

pathy in an unsympathetic role while Robert Williams ing have not been in vain. 

is properly whimsical and restless as the reporter. This, of course, is. a carefully designed tear-pro- 

ducer. Through it Miss Hayes gives a varied and 

Ss PARKER (Phillips Lord), idol of the radio, touching performance. You will cry over this film if 
makes his movie debut in a story of Jonesport, 

“Way Back Home.” Seth and Ma Parker bring all 

their Jonesport neighbors, bosom friends of your own The boy who makes 

if you own a radio. The ceoult isa Cony ous Stony the "Touchdown," 

of small-town intolerance, lifted to interest by Mr. i 

Parker’s human characterization. The film has all the Richard Arley ang 
i, the girl he wins 

qualities that make the Parker Sunday Night hour so pee p 

moving and so popular. a She ne eggy 


ELEN HAYES, popular Broadway stage star, 

comes to the films in “The Sin of Madelon 
Claudette,” which is adapted from that once popular 
stage drama of mother love, “The Lullaby.” This is 
the panorama of a woman’s life, started with her girl- 
hood and ending with her utter degradation as a woman 
of the streets. Through it all she saves her pitiful 


you shed any tears in your movie theater this year. 


[po seibareD DIX appears in the old William Gillette 
melodrama of the Civil War, “Secret Service.” Un- 
fortunately, this yarn of a Northern spy in love with 
the daughter of a Southern general is completely out- 
dated. Maybe war was like this in the ’60s—but we 
doubt it. 


“7XOMPROMISED” is the story of a girl who mar- 
ries a wealthy chap, helps him redeem himself 


ie ia os eee le 2 é i . ° . 

oo rg a 5 and then finds that there is no place for herself in his 

In “Way Back Home," Seth Parker's first film, new life in Back Bay Boston. A passably interesting 

Frank Albertson and Bette Davis provide the motion picture, given all its life by Rose Hobart’s able 
young love interest. RKO. work as the girl who wins only to lose. 


Pre-VIEWS 


DITOR’S NOTE: These reports of new pictures come from 

our staff of correspondents in Hollywood. They are not to be 

considered as final criticisms. This would be unfair to the pro- 

ducers, as our correspondents frequently view these pictures be- 
fore they are finally cut and edited and, often, before the final title has 
been chosen. So, before forming your final judgment, watch our 
department of Reviews for the final criticisms. 


“Girls About Town.”—Paramount:—Lilyan Tashman and Kay Francis 
give excellent portrayals of professional good-time girls in a conventional, 
sophisticated New York night-life plot which gets off to a slow start. 
The plot seems somewhat improbable but, perhaps ladies of the night do 
fall in love on special occasions. Good dialogue enlivens several other- 
wise dull spots. 

Class B. Final cut. Permanent title. Release date October 31. 


Strictly Dishonorable—Universal:—From the prize Lawrence Tibbett : 
play by Preston Sturges. Paul Lukas and Lewis Stone sings "The Cuban | 
are excellent. Sidney Fox is overweight and uncon- Love Song" for MGM 
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“@OB SISTER” is the story of 

a boy and a girl who labor 
in one of those city rooms now so 
popular with Hollywood producers. 
They try eternally to scoop each other but they fall in 
love just the same. Linda Watkins and James Dunn 
play the reporters who are both sentimental and hard- 


boiled. Lively dialogue and good acting help this a lot. 


“ AMBASSADOR BILL” is Will Rogers’ latest com- 

edy. In it he plays one of those humorous West- 
erners appointed ambassador to represent these United 
States in a tiny Balkan kingdom. He upsets the local 
plotters, re-unites the king and queen and instructs the 
boy ruler in the gentle game of baseball. Rather 
amusing. 


ah HE ROAD TO SINGAPORE?” is William Powell’s 
first Warner film. Here Mr. Powell plays a bad 
boy in the tropics, one of those renegade Englishmen 
who are popular in the boudoirs but not acceptable in 
the clubs. The background is a British colony and Mr. 
Powell is sinister—in fact, a little too sinister—enough 
to hold the interest. 


oc HE CUBAN LOVE SONG” presents Lawrence 

Tibbett, the reformed opera singer, as a marine 
who falls in love with a Cuban cutie. Then the World 
War comes along and the marine goes off to France to 


George Bancroft invites Frances 
Dee to dinner with him and his 


son in "Rich Man's Folly." 


save the world for democracy. The 
Cuban senorita, alas, dies. Mr. 
Tibbett sings agreeably and acts 
passably. Lupe Velez is the lady 
peanut vender. Jimmy Durante, so good in “‘Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford,” is rather lost here as a fellow 
marine. 


By LYNDE DENIG 


Twenty-four Hours—Paramount:—During the event- 
ful day covered by this picture, Clive Brook, playing a 
wealthy tippler, is never quite sober, and for a good 
share of the time he is completely tight; but, and here- 
by hangs the tale, he always remains a gentleman with 
a pleasing English accent. When his wife, in the person 
of the alluring Kay Francis, finds the going a bit too 
thick, another woman, a night club entertainer, sup- 
plies him with iced water; whereupon the wife is con- 
tent to take him back, drunk or sober. The story is no 
great shakes, but it moves along rapidly and profits by 
the presence of a really able cast. 


Murder at Midnight—Tiffany:—This comes dangerously 
close to being a burlesque of the oft-repeated murder 
formula. If you feel inclined to laugh at the wrong 
time, why go right ahead; you probably will have 
plenty of company. The murder occurs at the stroke of 
twelve with the house full of (Please turn to page 112) 


like this. 


Class C. Permanent title. 


Pre-VIEWS 


vincing. The story is overloaded with dialogue and has slow spots. 
takes place in a New York speakeasy. 


It 
If you like stage plays you may 


Final cut. December release. 


Flying High—M.-G.-M.:—Done in the ultra-sophisticated revue man- 


ner from the New York stage hit by De Sylva, Brown and Henderson 
and Jack McGowan. Bert Lahr is funnier than in the stage version; 
Charlotte Greenwood ludicrously entertaining as a lovelorn kitchen me- 
chanic with a yen for motherhood. Pat O’Brien is excellent masculine 
background for Kathryn Crawford’s genuine charm in the love scenes. 
Aviation atmosphere is used throughout. It has an excellent chorus 
and colorful costume effects. 


Class B. Permanent title. Immediate release. 


Final cut. 

A House Divided—Universal:—Walter Huston gives 
one of the most virile, versatile performances of his 
eareer in this drama of a Northwest fishing village. 
Kent Douglass gives a fine (Please turn to page 113) 


Kay Francis, one 
of the ’Girls About 


Town." 


ce 
lo 
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. Who was summoned home from Europe that 
Lilyan Tashman her sophisticated blond loveliness might 


grace “Her Confession"’ for Paramount. 
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The charm of this type of house depends on 
careful balance and intrinsic excellence of design 


Drawings by Schell Lewis 


Would You Like To Build 
A French House? 


Another Well-Planned Small House for You to Study. Would You Choose This Type? 


T’S one hundred per cent American so far as con- 

struction and building methods are concerned— 

designed by American architects for the average 

sort of American family, and yet like many other 
thoroughly American products of beautiful construc- 
tion, the house we present this month shows definite 
French influence. 

But why should Americans turn to France for in- 
spiration in house design? The answer is that the 
traditional French type of house 
not only pleases the eye of many 
discriminating Americans but 
suits the needs of family life in 


Study the sketches and plans with 


Whether or not you are favorably impressed with 
this small house at first glance, we want you to study 
it in a critical but personal way, so that we will know 
the type of house that best suits the needs and taste 
of the average up-to-date American family. Compare 
it with the English house that we showed a month ago 
and remember your impression so that you can make 
a further comparison with the two other types of 
house that we shall show in the next two issues of this 
magazine. After all the houses 
have been shown, we want you to 
send in your vote, letting us know 
which of the four houses you 


this country at the present time 
to a surprising extent. 

The French householder for 
whom this sort of house was de- 
signed desired to have a house 
that combined dignity and com- 
fort. He was hospitable so he 
wanted a house in which he could 
entertain his friends, he was a 
home lover so he wanted one that 


care so that you will be prepared to 
cast your vote for your favorite house 
Jater on. In the meantime, if you 
have any questions to ask or sugges- 
tions to make, write to the Tower 
House Editor, Tower Publishing Co., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


would choose if you were building 
one for yourself. The four houses 
have been chosen from a large 
number of plans and designs 
drawn up by skilled architects. 
They are all sound architecturally, 
are all adapted to the needs of the 
average family, and can: all be 
built for approximately the same 
amount of money. 


would provide privacy and quiet 

seclusion. He had a sentimental as well as a practical 
regard for the house that served as the center of 
family life, just as most Americans have today. 

The charm of this type of house depends on the 
intrinsic excellence of the design rather than on the 
effect of accidental picturesqueness and age as shown 
in the English house presented last month. 
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Consider first the construction 
of this house. As shown here it is made of common 
brick veneer over a wood frame. The brick may be 
painted white or ivory to simulate whitewashing or, 
if you like, you may use natural color cement stucco 
over clay tile or over cement tile. The roof is of softly 
toned, variegated purple and green slate or if you 
wish you can use asbestos or wood shingles. The ex- 
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terior woodwork may be 
painted French gray or a 
light gray green. 

Other external features 
that you will notice are the 
chimney painted the same 
tone as the side walls, the 
panels of cement plaster 
and brick under the case- 
ment windows and painted 
to match the house—giv- 
ing the effect of a balcony 
under the windows; and 
the extension of the wall 
at the front to add breadth 
to the house and to give 
a note of privacy to the 
windows at the sides. 

The wrought-iron hand 
railing at either side of the 
front door is a characteris- 
tically French detail and, 
as you enter the house, no- 
tice the lantern made of 
wrought iron to match the 
railings, or if you prefer 
in contrasting tones of 
sturdy copper. The front 
door itself is of paneled 
wood painted black or dark 
green, though a _ dark, 
weather-oak door would be 
just as appropriate. The 


LIVING ROOM 


\G-o" x 20-0 


PASSAGE 


pil 


Excellent ventilation is combined with convenient 
arrangement of space on the living-room floor. 


fan-shaped panel above the door adds another grace- 
ful note to the entrance—giving light within, without 
giving satisfaction to prying eyes without. All these 
are dear to the heart of the home-loving French house- 
holder to whom a beautifully designed doorway, kept 
always spotlessly clean and neat, stands as a symbol 
of the dignity and charm of family life, giving to the 
incoming guest a foretaste of the well-ordered but un- 
pretentious hospitality awaiting him. 

The good-sized vestibule with a coat closet at the 
left serves as a small anteroom to the living room at 
the right of the house where you may notice at once 
the careful, well balanced arrangement of the floor 
plan, a bookcase and door on the left balancing the 
windows on the right, and a front window directly 
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opposite the terrace door 
at the back. 

A light airy room, this 
—accessible to the passage- 
way, terrace and dining 
room as well as to the front 
vestibule and yet leaving 
sufficient space for attrac- 
tive arrangement of fur- 
niture. Notice the ideal 
position of the fireplace as 
the focal point of family 
life. The three lower steps 
of the stairs that lead to 
the floor above are con- 
veniently placed at the 
front of the room near the 
-, entrance giving an inter- - 

'_ esting detail to the room 
without permitting pos- 
» Sible draughts from above 
which sometimes occur 
when an open stairway 
rises directly from the liv- 
ing room. 

Beyond the living room 
there is a dining room of 
_ exceptional charm. Not a 

large room but with floor 
space so wisely contrived 
that it will be none too 
small for the needs of an 
average family. Built-in 


The terrace 
with flagstone 
floor and open 
trellis opens 
~~ from the living 

. room and din- 


BED ROOM ‘f 


We x 1-0" 


Ample closet space is provided for the two light 
and airy bedrooms planned for the second floor. 


corner cabinets solve the problem of china storage, 
while windows on two sides and a glass-paneled door 
to the terrace provide light and air from three sides. 
On fair Summer days you may serve meals on the 
terrace with its flagstone or slate floor and open wooden 
trellis. If you like you may replace this terrace with 
the usual sort of American porch, but to give your 
sequestered outdoor nook the characteristic French 
atmosphere you should keep to the original plan of 
an open terrace shaded only by a trellis. 

And now back through the dining room, into the 
kitchen at the left of the house—a kitchen that is 
thoroughly American in its conveniences and thor- 
oughly up-to-date in its space-saving and step-sparing 
arrangement of space. The sink is placed beneath the 
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French or English—Which type of house do you prefer? 


window with the range on the wall opposite and a 
space for the table at the left of the sink with the 
shelves or cabinet at the right. 

Now passing through the door at the front of the 
kitchen, we reach the passageway which is one of 
the most interesting features of the whole house, since 
it provides a service entrance well toward the front of 


’ the house. 


The stairs leading to the cellar passing under the 
front flight, open into this passage and at the opposite 
side there is space for the refrigerator conveniently 
arranged whether you keep your food chilled in the 
modern way or still retain the 
services of the old-time ice man. 


particularly to you and your wishes and needs. The 
most important question is whether you yourself would 
like to live in this house. 

You’ve always wanted a house. You’ve dreamed of 
building one. Whether it is a house like the English 
house we showed last month, picturesque, hugging the 
ground, bringing to mind the charm of old England; 
whether it is a house like the French house shown this 
month, compact, carefully balanced, excellent in design; 
or whether it will be one of the houses we show in later 
issues—that is up to you. 

Does it suit the requirements of your family now and 
in the future as far as you can 
tell? Is it the house you’ve 


Going up the stairs to the floor 
above, the hall running across 
the house affords access to a 
generous linen closet, the bath and 
two bedrooms, one of which pro- 
vides ample room for twin beds. 


We have chosen this house as well 
as the English house shown last month 
and two others that will be presented 
to you in subsequent issues of this 
magazine from plans prepared by the 


dreamed of building? And at the 
same time do you feel that it 
would carry beyond your dream 
and give you increased content- 
ment as the years go on. Do you 
feel that it is a house where you 


There is two-way ventilation in 
both bedrooms, a good sized 
closet in one and an exceptionally — | 
large closet off the other. The 
space over the dining room oc- 
cupied by the larger closet might 
be used for a dressing room or a 
sleeping porch. Or you might 
choose an entirely different plan 
for the second floor—giving three 
independent, medium-sized bed- 
rooms. ; 

The plans are elastic enough so 
that you can suit your own con- 
venience in arranging the upstairs rooms. 

The bathroom is easily accessible to both bedrooms. 
You may like its large window and you will be sure to 
pepueciate the generous towel closet opening directly 
off it. 

The attic, reached by a disappearing stairway from 
the upper hall, provides cooling air space between the 
bedrooms and the roof as well as convenient storage 
space. 

Because the house is square in shape it will fit on 
almost any lot. The French house in its own urban 
locale is generally placed on a long narrow lot. With 
the house set well to the front, there is ample garden 
space. The location of the service entrance close to the 
front of the house helps retain the garden’s privacy. 

A livable house, certainly, and one that may appeal 


Bureau, Inc. 


States. 
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Architects) Small House Service 
This bureau is an or- 
ganization made up of leading archi- 
tects from cities all over the United 


Further particulars of the service 
offered by this organization will be 
found in our free illustrated circular. 


could pass the leisure hours with 
that so essential feeling of con- 
tent and protection from all out- 
side troubles and worries? Do 
you feel, too, that it is a house 
where you would be proud and 
happy to entertain your friends— 
cement old friendships and start 
new ones? 

We’re counting on you to think 
these questions over and let us 
know your reaction. Compare this 
house with the English house and 
the other two houses. 

To add to your understanding of the French house 
we have prepared a free illustrated circular that will 
give you fuller information and answer many questions 
about which you may be in doubt. The circular also 
contains information about how you can buy working 
plans at a nominal price for both houses as developed 
by the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc. 
If you have not sent for the circular on the English 
house shown last month we would be very glad to send 
one. Just send two cents to cover postage and this cir- 
cular will be sent to you. Address the Tower House 
Editor, Tower Publishing Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. If you have any suggestions or criti- 
cisms about the house send them along with your re- 
quest for the circular. But save your vote for your 
favorite house until you have seen the next two issues. 


y, 
| ITCHEN 
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DINING ROOM 
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LIVING ROOM 
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This is the English house shown in detail last month. In distinct contrast to the French 
house, it clings to the ground, and most of its rooms are found on the first floor. 
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combined to produce the most interest- 
ing experience I have ever known in the 
theater. ... 
And one other name. We’re coming to that. 
It was the opening night of “Richard 
Ill.” When the audience departed it car- 
ried away two vivid impressions—the diaboli- 
cal cunning of Richard, played by John Barry- 
more with such brilliance, the little blond 
prince standing slim and proud, undaunted, 
before the evil Richard, to be condemned to 
the Tower of London. 
The little prince was a girl named Helen 
Chandler. 


HE glamorous names of Shakespeare, 
John Barrymore and Arthur Hopkins 


5 = was an appealing child of nine with a 
strange quality that captured and held the 
imagination, a mane of thick blond hair and 
a diction clear as crystal... already a sea- 
soned trouper. 

In Hollywood, at the ripe old age of 
twenty-two, she is still the slim prince- 
ling, graduated to skirts, with the added 
endowments of a penetrating intelligence, 
a notable stage and screen career, a 
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A 


Child 


of the 


THEATER 


BY 


Helen Chandler at 
the age of eight, al- 
ready a seasoned 
trouper. It+was about 
this time that she 
made a hit as the 
princeling in John 
Barrymore's interpre- 
tation of Shakes- 
peare's "Richard Ill." 


The same Helen as 
she appears today, 
slim, almost delicate, 
yet one of the hard- 
est workers of the 
studios. She has had 
nine picture réles in 
the last year. 


RUTH RANKIN 
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She dey SM aS pee - & 4 


Helen Chandler Began on the Broadway 
Stage at the Age of Eight—Now She is one 
of the Most Versatile of Hollywood Actresses 


novelist-husband named Cyril Hume and a passion for 
cook books. 

Miss Chandler had just completed work in ‘Heart 
and Hand” when I met her. The final scene in this 
picture, the plot of which hinges on a romance with its 
inception in a matrimonial ad, called for a struggle in 
the churning sea. It was impossible to use a double 
for Helen, since all three cameras—long-shot, medium 
and close-up—were employed at once. 

So Helen, who knows her way around in the water 
(just plain ocean water) gathered up all her fortitude 
and jumped in the mammoth tank. 


(pee trap was opened and a great wall of water 
leaped at her. . 

“There was a ponderous floating spar, intended to be 
clutched as I went down, gasping, for the third time, 
but before I could reach the thing we collided, smack. 
Then it chased me around the tank for quite a while, 
with the wave machine lashing the water to a fine 
frenzy. I was baffled, until I finally backed around and 
sneaked up on it.... Well, anyway, it was a good scene 
and I probably ought to be glad it wasn’t a shark,” she 
reflected, gingerly inspecting a slender leg that looked 
like a Japanese sunset. 

“Reminds me of the modern French painters Cy and 
I have been studying. He is very anxious to do a novel 
about an artist, so we are simply saturated with 
Matisse, Renoir, Picasso, Van Gogh— Ask me any- 
thing,” she continued, indicating a case of books on art. 
“The other day I read that new Gaugin book, ‘The Calm 
Madman,’ and got so excited I went right out and 
bought tubes and tubes of paint, a large, inspiring easel 


jy And _ here's 

Helen at the 
age of four, in 
Pm one of her 
= earliest posed 
i pictures. Note 
the calm as- 
surance of the 
little lady and 
the expressive 

eyes. 
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The wistful, appealing eyes of Helen Chandler and her 
unaffectedness, together with her stage and screen ex- 
perience, have combined to make her one of the most 
sought after actresses of the screen. 
® 


and a bouquet of lovely little brushes. But I gave it 
up. It takes too long to dry ... water colors are some- 
thing else again.” 


pus eager, child-like intensity and enthusiasm of 
Helen Chandler are rare, a surprising contradiction 
in one who looks so small and frail, almost delicate. 
She assures one that her appearance is most deceptive. 
She can swim indefinitely and work long hours at the 
studio when it is necessary. 

Her eyes are that clear, shining blue, alert, expres- 
sive and whimsical. Her complexion is something to 
write ads about. But she is not beautiful. For more 
than ample compensation she has character, intelli- 
gence and charm. 


HELEN CHANDLER was born in New York City on 
February 1, 1909. 

When she was a baby her parents moved to Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and later to Charleston, South Carolina. 
The softness of the South lingers faintly in her speech. 


Her first school was a convent in Charleston. 


Her father, Leland Chandler, raced and bred fine 
horses. As a little girl Helen loved to go to the races 
all through the South with him. “But it wasn’t the 
horses that interested me particularly,” she says. “It 
was the crowd, the clamor and the excitement. I adored 
watching the people. They were so gay, so taken out 
of themselves. It had the feeling of theater—good thea- 
ter. Of course I didn’t realize it then, but this is prob- 
ably where I first wanted to be an actress.” 

In 1917 the family returned to New York. Laws 
were passed prohibiting race-track betting, and her 
father gave up his business (Please turn to page 109) 
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How the Stars Keep 


SLIM and TRIM 


They Count Their Weight 
in Ounces, Not Pounds 


By ANN BOYD 


T’S Where is Sylvia?—not Who is?—around the Hollywood 
lots. She’s an important person out there, and if they gave 
her a title it would be ‘“‘Keeper of the Crown Figures.” For 
the talkie queens must keep trim and slim—almost to the 

point of emaciation. They count their weight in ounces, not 
pounds, and their measurements in ells, not inches. 

Sylvia punches and pounds them and lays down the law on 
exercises and diets to keep their shadows on the silver screen 
from bulging in the wrong places. A massage before breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, when a heavy working day is scheduled, and ° 
special exercises as well are included in the strict training rules — 
of every feminine star. 

One exercise that Sylvia particularly recommends for quick 
reducing is this: Starting from a standing position, reach down 
and touch the floor with one hand, stretching out the opposite leg 
and arm. Do this a few times and you'll lose a little of that extra 
hip baggage as weil as gaining in suppleness and balance. 

Another prescribed by Sylvia is to sit on the floor and bend 
over, touching the head to the knees, stretching the arms to 
touch the floor at the back. 


Por those who like to take their exercise in bed, Sylvia sug- 
gests a contortionist’s exercise. If you can do it you really 


-don’t need to—unless you’re a movie actress. 


Stretch out on your back and then with a mighty heave pull 
your legs up and touch them to the bed above your head, keeping 
your hands stretched out flat. The point of it all is to try to sit 
on your neck—if you can. Very good for the waistline spare 
tire—but hard on the neck. 

For exercising Sylvia recommends a loose one-piece pajama— 
not lounging pajamas, but fairly short-legged affairs—something 
that will not bind or interfere with the exercises. 

Sidney Fox, who keeps safely under 100 pounds through Syl- 
via’s guidance, can never let down on the exercise program 
because her physical condition demands plenty of food. 

“She’s delicate and high strung,” says Sylvia, “and without 

proper care she would break under the strain. She 
must eat nourishing food regardless of figure.” 


Dorothy Jordan Dorothy Jordan, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s diminutive 
allows herself actress, allows herself 108 pounds for her five feet 
108 pounds for plus two inches. A daily check against dangerous 
her five feet plus curves is taken by Dorothy; her measurements must 
two inches. fall below 33 inches bust measure, 24% inches waist- 


line and 36 inches for hips. 

Dorothy supplements her exercises by walking at 
least five miles before breakfast each morning. Besides that she 
had her dressing room placed away to the corner of the lot so 
she’d have to do plenty of walking there. Salads and vegetables, 
with a little meat now and then, make up her diet. 

And then there’s Juliette Compton, Paramount player, who 
recommends arm exercises, too. ‘For years,” she says, “women 
have concentrated on exercises for supple waistlines, hip lines 
and legs, but the necessity for arm treatments too often escapes 
attention.” Since nine out of ten women put on weight from 
elbow to shoulder when the scales first start moving upward and — 
onward, Juliette, with not an excess ounce of flesh now, is keep- 
ing prepared by exercising her arms. 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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YOU Can Make the 
New Style Aprons 


Here are special fashions for various occasions and 
every member of the family. You can make them 
with the aid of our New Method Circulars 


Ja79 —This circular 


contains designs for 
practical aprons for 
the boys. 


Ja85 — This practical 

kitchen apron and 

three other models can 

be made with the help 
of this circular. 


Ja80—Diagrams for 
4 bibless aprons are 
in this circular. 


Ja81 — Directions 
for making a little 
girl's apron and dust 


Ja84 — Rickrack and 
organdie were used 
for this charming apron 
with collar and cuffs 
to match. 


Ja82—Wear a dainty apron 

when you serve refreshments. 

Here are directions for mak- 
ing four charming models. 


Ja83—At right is a smart new 

waitress apron. The circular 

gives diagram patterns for this 
and three others. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, in care of this magazine, 
enclosing four cents for any one circular, ten cents for 
three circulars, or 20 cents for all seven. Be sure to indi- 
cate the circular you wish by number. 
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Looking younger 
and prettier than 
ever, Bebe Daniels 
J (Mrs. Ben Lyon) will 
soon return to the 
screen after taking 
"time out" to be- 
come the mother of 
Barbara Bebe Lyon. 


BEBE 
DANIELS 
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Desserts Are In Again 


Well made sweet dishes that 
have a definite place in a 
well balanced diet. 


: By 
RITA CALHOUN 


Learn how to make 

the one-crust pies 

that have proved 
most popular. 


Jello or gelatin desserts are 
easy to make and as elabo- 
rate as you please. 


never really out of favor. But a few years 

ago there was a tendency here and there to mini- 

mize the importance of desserts, to look upon 

luscious cakes and pies and delicious creams and pud- 

dings with a certain caution. Of course we liked them, 

but we were warned not to eat them too often, and we 
felt virtuous if we went without them. 

But now that theory has been exploded. Food ex- 

perts have concluded that the well-made dessert, even 

cf the richer sort, has a definite place in the diet of 


lA X HE sweet last course for luncheon or dinner was 
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Try your hand at this fa- 
vorite cocoanut layer cake. 


normal people. The 
reason we like des- 
serts is because 
they give us satis- 
faction, and the rea- 
son they satisfy is 
because they supply 
the system with need- 
ed nourishment. After 
all, the dinner that ends 
without the expected sweet 
e course is like a good book with 
~ the last chapter left out. Desserts 
can be so colorful and so daintily 
shaped that they are a treat to the eye as 
well as to the palate. 

Serve a well made dessert for dinner, every night— 
serve a simple dessert for luncheon when you have time 
to make it. To help you solve your dessert problem we 
have prepared nine leaflets, printed on loose leaves with 
perforations at the sides so that you can keep them for 
future use in a notebook cover. Here they are: 

J1—A table giving various sorts of desserts with in- 
dication of their caloric and vitamin content. 

J2—10 delicious layer cake recipes. 

J3—10 appetizing small cakes, cookies, brownies, etc. 

J4—5 favorite two-crust pies and 10 one-crust pies. 

J5—5 simple gelatin desserts and 5 of the richer sort. 

J6—10 inexpensive puddings made from bread, rice, 
tapioca, etc. 

J7—10 ice-box cakes. 

J8—20 ways to use ice cream. 

J9—10 old favorites. A collection of desserts of vari- 
ous sorts that have proved by test to be most popular. 

Write to Rita Calhoun, stating which of these vari- 
ous leaflets you would like, or whether you’d like the 
whole set. Remember they are printed on loose leaves 
so that you can keep them conveniently in a loose-leaf 
binder. Send 3 cents for one, 5 cents for three and 10 
cents for all nine. 
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Helen Twelvetrees, Champion on the Bike 


(Continued from page 17) 


also studying for a stage career. It was a case of love 
at first sight, and after six months’ ardent courtship the 
pair ran off to Greenwich, Connecticut, and were married 
in the early morning hours. 

Shortly after Helen’s marriage to Clark, he was offered 
a chance to play with the Stuart Walker Stock Company 
in Cincinnati. He accepted upon being assured that parts 
would also be found for his young wife. After a Summer 
of stock, the pair returned to Broadway and began the 
rounds of the various producing offices. One day, Clark 
heard that players were being selected by Horace Liveright 
for the Chicago company of ‘‘An American Tragedy” and 
lost little time in putting in an appearance. Helen went 
along as a matter of course without evidencing much in- 
terest in the proceedings. Much to her surprise, she was 
selected to play the role of Sondra, the part created in 
New York by Miriam Hopkins. 

After this engagement’s successful conclusion, Helen 
rejoined Clark in New York and proceeded to appear in a 
series of plays, all of which had short runs, including 
“Yen,” which starred Charles Ray. Meanwhile, the 
breach between the young actress and her husband 
widened. Perhaps their natures were too similar. Both 
were highly-strung, talented youngsters, ambitious to suc- 
ceed in the same game. Helen had made definite progress, 
while Clark was merely marking time. It was an impossible 
situation that reached a climax when Helen was signed by 
Fox and given a contract to act in Hollywood. There was 
a party given to celebrate and during its progress Clark 
Twelvetrees fell out of the hotel window. Fortunately he 
landed on top of a parked automobile and thus escaped 
death, although he was laid up in the hospital for weeks. 
Helen stuck by him, refusing to leave for California until 
he was sufficiently recovered to go along. Clark did not 
take to the movie colony and his return to New York 
resulted in a separation for good and all. Helen has since 
become happily married to Jack Woody, who operates a 
real estate company in Beverly Hills. He accompanied her 
on her last trip East and visited Brooklyn. 


Helen Twelvetrees, then Helen Marie 
Jurgens, at the age of three. She had 
a wealth of light golden hair and big 
blue eyes which, neighbors recall, al- 
ways seemed to have a serious and 
thoughtful expression. 


themselves the grace and beauty of 

the girl, several stage and motion 

picture engagements were offered, 

with the result that Helen gave up all 

thoughts of anything but a stage 
I) career. 


Vie family conferences followed, 

for the Jurgens were at first op- 

posed to their daughter appearing 

; before the footlights. Finally they 
relented, with the proviso that Helen 

first prepare herself by attending the 
American Academy of Dramatic Art. 

} Here Fate awaited her in the person 
of Clark Twelvetrees, son of Charles 
Twelvetrees, known for his remark- 
able sketches of children. Clark, 
young and extremely handsome, was 


| 

‘i Helen Twelvetrees and her hus- 

| band, Jack Woody, who oper- 
ates a real estate company in 


Beverly Hills. 
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Hollywood Bandwagon 


ABY MENACE: Two more child 
stars (Dickie Moore, 5, and George 
Ernest, 9) have been signed up on long- 
term contracts and the Coogans moved 
into the palatial El Royale apartments. 
In the meantime adult players are 
rushing to the altar to get child actors 
of their own, for protection against the 
black days when they will be crowded 
out of their own jobs by invading 
youth. 


OME TALENT VICTORIOUS: 

“Buddy,” Marion Davies’ dog, has 

a splendid dispensation from the Pull- 

man company which allows him to ride 

in train compartments. But he can’t 
open the windows. 

When Marion returned from her 
European vacation she brought a Ger- 
man dachshund, “Gandhi,” to take first 
place in her heart away from “Buddy.” 
“Buddy” regained her favor, however, 
when Gandhi playfully tore up one of 
Marion’s best furs. 

That makes the sixth foreign impor- 
tation “Buddy” has routed in six years. 
A happy note for the home industries. 


David (“Working Girls’) Mir’s 
mother-in-law is the late Czar’s 
sister. Fifteen years ago if Mir 
did not treat his wife right she 
could have condemned him to catch 
a cold in Siberia. 


J Bes ALWAYS IN SEASON: 
At the wedding, Lew Ayres and 
Lola Lane said their honeymoon was 
going to be a hunting trip, but they 
came back empty handed. Maybe they 
were hunting happiness. 


ES, BUT WAS THE LETTER TO 
HER? A letter addressed to “The 
Original Platinum Blonde,” reached 
Jean Harlow, at Caddo, without delay. 


S THAT THE ANSWER? If you 

ask Mollie O’Day about marrying 
Jimmy Dunn she'll only confide: 
“Jimmy and I were friends when we 
were little kids.” 

Jimmy, however, will pound on the 
table and tell you: “I’m not getting 
married until I’ve got a bank account.” 

A manly answer—but Jimmy has a 
bank account. 


T’S ALL IN FUN: Townsend Netch- 

er is rumored to be joining Captain 
Alastair MacIntosh and John Pialoglou 
as Constance Talmadge’s ex-husbands. 
They are not building a clubhouse. 


ENIUS! If a lesser director sud- 

denly found that the squeaks of 
his shoes annoyed the microphone he 
would go out and buy a new pair, but 
not Ernst Lubitsch. When he faced 
the crisis while filming “The Man I 
Killed,” he simply sat down and took 
them off. The next day he wore an 
old pair. 


Hous JR., MINUS JOAN: Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., has been going 
around a lot without his Joan. She’s 
working, he’ll tell you, or maybe, she’s 
studying a role. Yet only a short time 
ago there was all that talk about how 
they were going to work together and 
be constant helpmates. 


(Continued from page 45) 


What will Hollywood do with another 


Barrymore? Or rather, what will 

another Barrymore do with Hollywood? 

John Barrymore Colt, son of the re- 

doubtable Ethel Barrymore Colt, has 

arrived in the cinema capital to seek 
his fortune in pictures. 


A studio efficiency expert on his 
death bed, according to Harry 
Brand, demanded to see an esti- 
mate of his funeral cost. With 
dimming eyes he checked off each 
item. Finally he okayed it and 
gasped: “There! Dowt dare go a 
cent over that!” 


OR THE SAKE OF THE LITTLE 

GIRL: Now that Clarence (direc- 
tor) Brown is one-arm flying with 
Mona Maris, he has added parachutes 
to his equipment. 


ISTERS UNDER THE SKIN: Just 

like the ex-royalty of Europe, the 
queens of the screen who revolutions 
in public interest or other breaks throw 
upon the streets, turn to honest every- 
day labor for a living. There’s Ella 
(star 10 years ago) Hall, for instance, 
selling in Hollywood’s most exclusive 
dress shop. And there are extras wait- 
ing in every restaurant. 


NOSEY BEAUTY NOTES: 

Watch out for Kay Johnson's 
nose. It’s been lifted. 

And the scar on Eleanor Hunt’s 
nose has been carved out. 
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ONALD COLMAN IS PRE- 
J PARED: Ronald Colman isn’t say- 
ing his money for a rainy (television) 
day. He’s spending it on several hun- 
dred acres of wild country beside the 
Big Sur River, four hundred miles 
north of Hollywood. The place is full 
of trout, quail and deer. On second 
thought it may not be such a bad place 
to go to for the next depression. 


OUR BREAKS: LeRoy Mason 

played in “Revenge,” married the 
producer’s daughter, Rita Carew, quit 
pictures for a ranch in Nevada, and 
found gold in the hills nearby. He does 
not attribute his success to hard work 
and early hours. 


O WORK FOR A LADY: Dolores 

del Rio was not only the star of 
“The Dove.” She also acted as tech- 
nical advisor to Herbert Brenon on the 
delicate matter of censoring the enthu- 
siastic swearing of the Mexicans in the 
fight scenes. 


ND “STOKE THE FURNACE”: 
When Richard Barthelmess said 
through the Los Angeles Fiesta micro- 
phone: “Good evening, everyone! Hello 
Pete!” the second greeting was meant 
for his wife sitting by the fireside back 
home. If he had had more nerve he 
might have added: “Don’t forget to fry 
the eggs on both sides.” 


AEMMLE IS STILL IN THE 
SAME RUT: Carl Laemmle and 
George Melies, respectively American 
and French film pioneers, met at the 
recent French Colonial Exposition. 
Twenty-five years ago Melies monopo- 
lized the film business while Laemmle 
was the outstanding independent pro- 
ducer trying to break his hold. Today 
Melies is manufacturing toys in Gare 
Montparnasse. 


OU CAN’T KID YOUR CUSTOM- 

ERS AND KEEP THEM: Sylvia, 
the girl who massages and tells, hopes 
her book about the stars, whom she 
mauled into shape, sells a lot because 
her “harmless” tales have chased away 
her customers. 

The actual writing was done by 
James Whittaker, the fast man who 
beat John Gilbert to the Ina Claire al- 
tar by several years, though John 
caught up to him in the long run. 


Eleanor (she writes stories for 
this magazine) Griffin was out 
driving when she came upon an 
author standing by the side of his 
burning car. 

“Here is a fire extinguisher,” 
said Eleanor. 

“Go away,” said the actor. “This 
is the first break I’ve had in two 
years.” 


OVIELAND GOES MANLY: 
Ronald Colman and the George 
Fitzmaurices are leaders in the new fad 
of Sunday afternoon tennis parties. 
Of course, it’s got Guggenheim and 
anagrams beat, but how long must we 
wait for some enterprising hostess to 
give us an afternoon nap party? 
Incidentally, Clark Gable’s twelve- 
year-old stepson beats him at tennis all 
the time. 
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The Man in the Mirror 


(Continued from page 52) 


toward me. I only know that one evening when one of 
Hollywood’s famous picture premiéres was scheduled 
and I had sewed my fingers ragged for days getting 
prepared for this gala event, Willie suddenly announced 
he was not going. He could not go to Grauman’s Chi- 


nese theater where the picture on which he had taken 
stills was to be shown for the first time. I was awfully 
disappointed. I had looked forward to going proudly 
into the lobby with Willie, standing there a while, 
watching the picture celebrities come in. 

Willie said he had to go to a studio meeting. I would 
never stand in the way of Willie’s success. So I put 
my things back in the closet after supper, got the baby 
to bed early, and, having some time before engaged 
a girl to help me around the house, I left little William 
in her care and sauntered out to Hollywood Boulevard. 

Up the boulevard I strolled, gazing into the shop 
windows at the myriad of lovely things on display. 
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How often had | read of this same situation in other women's lives! 


At one housefurnishing shop I stopped, watched a sweet 
old lady demonstrate vegetable cutters, making mental 
note to get one of those things next day. Shredded raw 
vegetables would be good for Willie’s diet. 

As I neared the Chinese theater the crowds of side- 
walk watchers grew dense; I could 
scarcely make my way through them. 
Above the colorful lobby a young 
man in evening clothes kept talking 
into a loudspeaker microphone, mak- 
ing gay, bantering remarks, as movie 
stars got out of their cars and 
walked through the patio of this fa- 
mous movie palace of Hollywood. I 
stopped for a moment, feeling sud- 
denly sorry that Willie had missed 
this auspicious occasion when he too 
could be with this crowd of smart 
studio folk. For Willie had made 
exceptional headway during the 
months he was at the studio and his 
friends kept telling me how popular 
he was on the lot. 

It didn’t seem fair for me to enjoy 
this lovely evening without Willie, 
even if only from the street instead 
of a choice spot inside the theater as 
we had planned. Suddenly I heard 
the radio announcer above call out 
the name of the star Willie had been 
photographing. Curious, I wormed 
my way to the front line of the 
crowd, stretched my neck, much to 
the annoyance of every one around 
me, and saw the beautiful girl get 
out of her limousine followed by a 
dapper young man in evening clothes. 
My eyes followed every move of the 
girl for a moment; she was exqui- 
sitely blonde, gowned in a Parisian 
creation of black sequins with a jade 
green fluff of tulle around her lovely 
white shoulders. And then, some- 
thing caught at my throat like the 
grip of icy fingers, for the man who 
walked so proudly beside her was 
none other than—my husband. 


Wie Willie had lied to me! 
I could not believe it. I would 
not. It couldn’t be true. Yet there 
before my eyes was the evidence. I 
wanted to cry, to run out and take 
my rightful place by his side. I 
would have made a fool of myself, 
of course. So I stood there, rigid, 
looking at him, then at her, aston- 
ished for the moment that any crea- 
ture so beautiful, so intoxicating in 
her loveliness as this picture star, 
could have chosen my Willie for the 
object of her affection. That he was 
not her paramour never occurred to 
me. Hollywood beauties, I knew, appear in public only 
with men they care for, only with men with whom they 
are proud to be seen, regardless of gossip. 

I don’t know exactly how I got home. I staggered 
off Hollywood Boulevard in a sort of daze. How often 
had I read of this sort of situation in other women’s 
lives, never believing for a moment that it could pos- 
sibly happen to me. I went softly to Junior’s room and 
feasted my eyes for a long moment on his towsled, curly 
head, his soft baby skin, the long lashes which fell in 
sweeping curves on his pinkish cheeks just like his 
Daddy’s. I studied his developing features for a long 
while, thrilled as only a (Please turn to page 88) 
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The Family conference— 
about the “pink” on Mother’s tooth brush! 


EOPLE used to be able to enjoy 

“pink tooth brush” in peace and 
quiet! But not today! Dental science 
has found out too much about it! And 
if the new generation doesn’t warn you 
about it, your dentist is certain to. 

Why is “pink tooth brush” so com- 
mon an ailment in this day and age? 
“Because,” says modern science, “‘to 
remain sound, the gums need the stimu- 
lation which only coarse foods can give 
them. But modern foods are soft foods 
—and, lacking exercise, gums tend to 
become touchy. Eventuaily, they be- 
come so tender that they bleed.” 

“Pink tooth brush’? may cause the 
teeth to lose their sparkle. It all too 
often leads to serious gum troubles such 
as gingivitis or Vincent’s disease, or 
even pyorrhea. And it sometimes endang- 
ers apparently sound teeth. 

The answer? Daily massage of the gums. 
But even more effective, daily massage 
of the gums with Ipana Tooth Paste. 

Clean your teeth with Ipana. Then 

puta little bit more on your brush or 
fingertip and rub it into your gums. 
Leave the Ipana there. It contains zira- 
tol, and the ziratol will get results 
better if left on the gums. 


Don’t Take Chances 


_ Tooth paste is not costly! Skimping on your 
_ tooth paste is decidedly poor economy. For a 
_ good dentist and a good dentifrice are the 


You'll like Ipana, first of all, because 
it 25 a splendid Zooth paste. It cleans the 
teeth thoroughly without any possibility 
of the enamel’s becoming marred. 
Your teeth begin to look whiter 
almost at once. And it won't be a 
month before you'll be able to see a 
decided improvement in your gums. 
Keep on using Ipana with massage — 


and they'll be so firm that you won’t 
be troubled with ‘‘pink tooth brush!” 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-12 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


© 1931, B-M Co, 


e most economical things on earth! 


: .LPANA Tooth Paste 


2 
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The Man in the Mirror 


woman in love with her husband can 
be, that Junior’s straight little nose 
and his firm little chin were the dupli- 
cates of those precious curves I’d 
watched so often on Willie’s face dur- 
ing our courtship days in the moon- 
light back home. 

I wanted to ery. Yet strangely I did 
nothing of the sort. I undressed quietly, 
got into bed, and pretended I was 
sleeping soundly when, along about 
dawn, Willie came softly into the room, 
looked closely into my face to see if I 
was asleep, then flung himself into the 
boudoir chair before the patio window. 

Willie smoked innumerable ciga- 
rettes before retiring. 

I might have known it was the be- 
ginning of the end. Yet I didn’t. I 
didn’t dare think of it. I tried to rea- 
son that Willie may have had to change 
his plans at the last minute, maybe his 
taking this beauty had been last min- 
ute orders from the studio. I was 
afraid to know, so I never asked Willie 
about it. I was afraid he would 
shatter my one hope of illusion by 
telling me he took her because he 
wanted to. Strange thing, this 
woman’s intuition. Women know 
things more clearly, more definitely, 
just before they happen than men ever 
can perceive in the process of their 
logical minds. It’s uncanny, I some- 
times think, yet one of the strong weap- 
ons nature gave to the weaker sex as 
a means of self defense. I knew that 
night I had lost Willie to another 
woman; knew it as if he had come and 
told me. I think I knew it by the ex- 
pression of his eyes, by the sad little 
grin around his mouth next morning 
when he tried to lie to me about work- 
ing at the studio. The worst part for 
He was my trying to pretend I believed 

im. 

Before I had time to decide what to 
do Willie came to me one day, his face 
a white mask of suppressed emotion. 

“T’d give the world not to have to tell 
you, Bab,” he trembled as he spoke, 
“but something has happened to me. 
Something which might seem very ter- 
rible to one so conventional as you. 
But you see, when we married we were 
kids. I wasn’t awakened to the real 
things of life. What did I know of 
love or the beauty of an encompassing 
emotion? What did I know about any- 
thing except school and our town and 
youthful marriage? It was a mistake. 
And I’m darn sorry—sorrier than I 
can tell you in words.” 

The day the baby and I left Holly- 
wood, we taxied over to the Pathe 
studio in Culver City and stood for a 
long while outside its innocent looking 
Colonial front, so reminiscent of all the 
fine old things of our home yet within 
those walls lurking so treacherously 
the web of charm in which my once 
devoted husband had become entangled. 

Somehow, my small son and I got 
away. I had asked Willie not to see us 
off at the train; I feared I would break 
down and repent this move. I wanted 
to be square above everything else. I 
think it was my great love for Willie 
which gave me strength to make this 
sacrifice for his happiness. 

No one knew we were coming home. 
Somehow I felt ashamed to face my 
Aunt Susan. So Junior and I trudged 
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alone up the stairs to the little old 
attic rooms beyond that dear, beloved 
studio. Silently we got into bed after 
a light supper of cereal and milk. Next 
day, I telephoned some of my friends, 
tried to convince them that Willie had 
got a good contract and had gone on 
location with his company while Junior 
and I had come home to be more com- 
fortable while Daddy was away. 


HARLIE WEBB, the newspaper 

publisher, was all interest in 
Willie’s contract. He would keep an 
eye on us while Willie was on location. 
He was proud of the boy, he told me, 
only too proud to put that credit line 
on those excellent photos I had sent 
back to him from Hollywood. The 
Webbs owned a chain of newspapers 
and Charlie Webb was now the mil- 
lionaire head of it since his father had 
passed on. Charlie had never married; 
had always claimed to have a school- 
day crush on me, and yet I always felt 
that he was more like a big-brother- 
confider than a suitor. When I mar- 
ried Willie his attentions had become 
brotherly, accepting Willie also under 
his banner of friendship. And that 
was why, with his fine sense of ethics, 
Charlie Webb kept his distance at all 
times. 

He had so much to ask me about 
Hollywood that I accepted his invita- 
tion to dine at the country club a few 
weeks after my return. By this time 
my spirits were very low; I had not 
heard a word from Willie. I left 
Junior with Aunt Susan that evening, 
glad of the opportunity to get away 
from myself for just a few hours. That 
was indeed how the friendship of 
Charlie Webb and myself began to 
ripen into an affectionate camaraderie. 
I was terribly blue for many weeks 
after my return. I turned to Charlie 
often to help me, to take me out where 
there was music, people, gaiety. He 
was only too happy to respond. We 
motored to little dining places where 
there were cool trees and flowers, lake- 
side resorts where string music blend- 
ed with the soft harmony of the atmos- 
phere. And it was at such a spot one 
evening, tucked away on the balcony 
restaurant overlooking a calm blue lake 
that I broke down and wept, confessing 
to Charlie the whole miserabe story of 
Willie and the blond studio siren. He 
was the only friend I felt could under- 
stand. 

His jaw set in a firm line when I 
finished my story and his dark eyes 
flashed angrily. But after he had 
said some terse things about the 
cruelty of life and its injustice, his 
face softened into the old expression I 
used to know long ago. 

Days wore on into weeks and months 
and I never heard one word from 
Willie. At first he sent me a check for 
expenses but I returned it to him with 
no message. Thereafter I discovered 
he sent the money to Aunt Susan and 
it was she who bought Junior most of 
the things the baby required. Willie 
and I never wrote to each other—not 
that I didn’t want to—but I had prom- 
ised him his freedom and I wanted to 
give it to him completely with no 
strings attached. That had been our 
bargain. 


The 


HEN the inevitable occurred one 

evening when Charlie Webb and I 
were driving home from a long Sun- 
day afternoon spent in the country. 
There was a moon to help, and before 
I realized it, Charlie Webb had his 
hand over mine, holding it tenderly 
and telling me that I was too fine a 
little woman to have to submit to 
Willie’s neglect. Why not let him ar- 
range a quiet little severance of the 
bond so that I would be free once 
again. I was young; my whole life 
stretched before me to make of it what 
I could. Charlie confessed that he had 
always loved me, always would. Why 
not stop wasting my life? He would 
adore Junior and see that Willie’s son 
had every advantage money could 
afford. 

When f left him later that night at 
the studio door we made our plans to 
meet the following Sunday evening 
when I would give him my answer. We 
would meet for dinner at the smartest 
country club and dine in style—to 
plight our troth. 

That was how I came to go over my 
wardrobe only to find it pretty inade- 
quate for the dressy dinner place 
Charlie had chosen. I had plenty of 
sports clothes but practically no gowns. 
I did have that green wrap and slippers 
I’d bought in Hollywood. But my 
sleeveless chiffon was quite worn. So 
I carefully lifted my white satin wed- 
ding gown from its tissue paper wrap- 
pings and held it up for inspection. 


I PICKED up my lipstick, touched it 
to my mouth and brushed a little 
brilliantine over the soft waves of my 
brown hair. As I stood there, regard- 
ing myself appraisingly in the mirror, 
a dreadful fear suddenly clutched at 
my heart. For there, through the mir- 
ror, I saw my bedroom door softly 
swing ajar and a face peer in from the 
dark hall outside. 

Quickly I wheeled. My hand went 
to my throat. The next moment, with 
horrified eyes, I beheld the pallid, un- 
shaven face of—Willie. 

He stood there, looking at me with 
his round, childish eyes, not saying a 
word, not asking forgiveness, not even 
asking if he might come in. 

I rushed over to him and before I 
knew what I was doing I had him in 
my arms, crying as if my heart would 
break, holding him close in my arms, 
fearful lest this long sought vision 
might suddenly vanish from my em- 
brace. 

“My bride—” I recall Willie breath- 
ing softly as he held me close to him. 
“My own true, honest, wonderful wife. 
I can’t explain, Babs. I only know I 
am terribly ashamed; I have been mad, 
living through a nightmare, and I am 
awake again, awake to everything 
worthwhile in this simple little town of 
ours.” 

I stopped Willie there. For I never 
wanted to know, never wanted a ghost 
of memory to ride always between us. 
Words were unnecessary for my for- 
giveness. I understood that any 
of us are apt to lose our reason at 
times. Willie had lost his through a | 
mad infatuation. And in finding it 
again we found a new and beautiful 
happiness—Willie and I and the baby. 
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Learn 
From the Stars 
How to Work 

Play 
Find Success 
Make Friends 

Hold Love 


Read 


ee line Adams’ 


Own Books of Astrology 


1% her twelve important new books, the world’s 
most famous astrologer explains the astrological 
influences on your life, success, happiness, friends. 


One for Each Sign of the Zodiac 


One of these twelve books tells you how to know your- 
self: your strong points and how to make the most 
of them; your weak points and how to strengthen 
them; the kind of job you should have; the friends 
to make; how to look for happiness in love. It is 
important, too, to understand those you love, your 
friends, your business associates. Each of these 
twelve books can give you helpful information about 
the people you know now or those you will meet in 
the future. 


Have You an Aries Lover? 


Read the book that explains the char- 
acter of Aries people, and you will 
know how to adapt your life to his, how 
to find the greatest mutual happiness 
in your love. 


Are You a Doer 
OP a Dreamer 


The book that explains the influences 
of your ruling planet will tell you what 
kind of person you instinctively are. 


Sold in Many 
Woolworth Stores 
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It will help you master the job you are doing now. 
Tt will help you find the work that holds for you 
the greatest promise of success. 


Have You a Taurus Child? 


The Taurus Book will help you understand his char- 
acteristics, habits, tendencies—help you bring him up 


to the fullest enjoyment of a happy, healthy, success- 
ful life. 


Be Your Own Astrologer 


In her own Books of Astrology, Evangeline Adams 
now takes you to her New York studio, where famous 
people come frequently to seek her advice. She shows 
you how to cast your horoscope. She explains the 
chart by which she reads the character 
and destinies of her clients. She shows 
you how to be your own astrologer. 


Read the book that touches your life— 
or the life of someone dear to you. If 
you do not find these books in your 
favorite Woolworth store, send your 
name and address and the date of your 
birth, with 10 cents plus 4 cents postage 
for each book desired—$1.68 for the 
twelve. 


“§ Own Book of 
ASTROLOGY 


5 The 
Worlds Greatest 
Astrologer Reads 
Your. Character 
in the Stars. - 


Tower Books, Incorporated 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Help Nature 
to help you 


fight 
colds 


The “colds” season is now on. Now, 
more than ever, it is important to 
keep “regular.” "The doctor will tell 
you that keeping the system thor- 
oughly cleansed is most important in 
the avoidance of colds. 


To cure a cold is the doctor’s business. No 
laxative can do that. But a mild, gentle laxa- 
tive can do much to keep your resistance up by 
“keeping your system open.” In fact, the first 
question the doctor is apt to ask when you have 
a cold is whether your bowels are “‘regular.”’ 

The doctor will recommend a laxative such 
as Ex-Lax. For Ex-Lax is so effective—so 
gentle and safe—it simply helps Nature. 


What doctors demand 


It’s important, doctors say, that a laxative 
shouldn’t be absorbed by the system, and that 
it should limit its action to the intestines. 

It should not rush food through the stomach, 
which might disturb digestion. It shouldn’t 
over-stimulate and irritate the intestines, thus 
weakening the natural functions. It should not 
gripe. And it should not be habit-forming. 

Ex-Lax actually checks on each of these 
points the doctor looks for in a laxative. 

That’s why leading physicians everywhere 
prescribe Ex-Lax so frequently. 

Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate. Yet, 
it contains one of the most scientific of all laxa- 
tives—phenolphthalein—of the correct quality, 
in the correct proportion and the correct dose. 


Good for grown-ups, too 
The next time you need a laxative, eat Ex-Lax 
before you go to bed at night. You'll like its 
rich, chocolaty flavor. And next morning, 
you'll like the easy way that Ex-Lax works. 


Its safeness and gentleness make Ex-Lax 
ideal for children as well as for grown-ups. 


At all drug stores, 10c, 25¢ and 50c. Or 
mail the coupon below for a free trial sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY'! 


Ex-Lax, Inc, P.0.Box170 * T.G. 12 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send free sample of Ex-Lax. 
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For Constance Seems Real 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Why do I enjoy a Constance Bennett 
picture? 

Because her appeal- 
ing wistfulness and 
her sincere screen por- 
trayals make one feel 
that he is participat- 
ing in a drama of life 
rather than witness- 
ing a supervised pro- 
duction. She can, in 
a brief moment, make 
one feel the intoler- 
able injustice of life 
as well as its overwhelming sweetness. 

Katherine Maurine Haaff, 
2184 N. Riley Avenue. 


Why, Oh, Why? 
Spokane, Washington. 

I am a great admirer of both Con- 
stance Bennett and Norma Shearer, 
but why, oh, why do they always play 
the part of a mistress or a woman who 
falls—even though they fall so grace- 
fully? 

The wistful Constance Bennett may 
be the type that was Born to Love the 
Hasiest Way, but I’d like her better if 
she wasn’t Bought in her pictures—if 
you know what I mean. 

And regardless of the fact that some 
people believe Strangers May Kiss, I 
think the majority of us would appre- 
ciate the glamorous Norma Shearer 
more as a virtuous woman and not as 
a Free Soul or Divorcee treading the 
primrose path. 

B. Schlager, 
W. 1913 Fifth Avenue. 


We Wonder, Too! 
South Bend, Ind. 

When a scenario is taken from a 
popular novel, why is the picture re- 
leased under a title different from that 
of the novel, especially when the origi- 
nal title is far more appropriate? In 
Constance Bennett’s latest picture 
“Bought” (and by the way, one of her 
best), very little reference was made 
to the title, “Jackdaws Strut.” It bore 
out the real theme of the story—her 
constant striving for what she thought 
were the real things in life—in reality 
just a mirage. The picture followed 
Harriet Henry’s novel quite closely, so 
—why not the title? 

Eleanor M. Schimmel, 
410 West Marion Street. 


Why Don’t You Read It Out 


Loud? 
New York City. 

I like your pictures, but that isn’t 
your fault, be- 
cause 99 per 
cen) t) tortie bie 
stars are good 
to look at. The 
rest of your 
magazine is no 
good, but that 
isn’t your fault, 
either. Who 
wants to read 


You have some interesting opinions about 
motion pictures. Sit down and write them 
in a letter to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
published, you will receive a dollar bill. 


anything about the movies, any- 
way? They were made to be seen and 
heard and that’s all. Can’t you make 
your magazine a talkie? 

J. J. M. 


Who'll Hold the Stakes? 


San Francisco, Cal. 

Why don’t you give us the truth once 
in a while, instead of a lot of publicity 
lies?) You say that Charlie Chaplin is 
so disillusioned he will never marry 
again. That’s a joke. You know as 
well as I do that his wives were the 
disillusioned ones. J’ll give you odds 
he marries twice in the next three 


years. 
H. M. Hornswick. 


A Brand of Quality 
Dallas, Texas. 

My family and I wish to offer our 
praise for the work of that splendid 
actor, Lewis Stone. 

His work is depend- 
able, and whether we 
know the type of pic- 
ture or not, if the name 
“Lewis Stone” appears 
in the cast we always 
go if possible. We 
know it will be well 
worth time and money 
spent to watch his 
screen work. 

What is more, in 50 
to 1 chances it will be 
a clean and decent picture—the kind 
we believe the public really wants. 

We would rather have the privilege 
of shaking the hand of Mr. Stone than 
anyone in motion pictures. 

Mrs. Harrell C. Mason, 
4946 Columbia Ave. 


But Aren’t You Sorry Now? 
New Orleans, La. 

I for one want to go on record as 
objecting to the way Peter Anderson 
talked about my town, Pine Bluffs, in 
his article on Peggy Shannon. He says 
mothers used to keep their sons away 
from her for fear she’d steal them. A 
lot he knows. We have so many pretty 
girls in Pine Bluffs that we didn’t have 
a chance to notice Peggy Shannon 
when she was here. Think that over. 

J. M. Murdock. 


How About Theda BaraP 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

I have enjoyed greatly a number of 
the articles by Mrs. St. Johns and Mr. 
Smith, written in reminiscent mood, 
but I have wondered at the conspicuous 
silence with regard to Theda Bara. I 
remember her so vividly as she ap- 
peared in “Car- 
mene sseduhie 
Vixen,” “Hast 
Lynne” and her 
other early pic- 
tures that I 
feel sure there 
must be others 
who would be 
interested in 
the screen’s 


If the opinion is 
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first, and perhaps greatest, fleur du mal. 

She exerted a tremendous influence 
on the screen. Consider the many imi- 
tators she had—Valeska Suratt, Vir- 
ginia Pearson, Barbara La Marr, Betty 
Blythe, Aileen Pringle, and later Pola 
Negri. Such a following can only be 
equaled by the ingénue followers of 
Mary Pickford. 

Of course, her technique is ludicrous, 
in the light of later improvements in 
make-up, camera technique, plot con- 
struction and education of the public’s 
taste—but aren’t the early Pickford or 
Talmadge pictures equally dated? 

Lavin Houston, 
804 Cornell Street. 


Please Page the Censors 
Portland, Oregon. 

I was anticipating a great pleasure 
when I went to see “Alexander Hamil- 
ton.” For who didn’t thrill at the pros- 
pect of seeing the incomparable Arliss 
portray Hamilton in some of the great 
moments of Ameri- 
can history? I ex- 
pected to see the 
skillful handling and 
directing and perfect 
finesse of acting that 
the preceding Arliss 
pictures have so 
charmingly dis- 
played. 

Instead, I saw an 
unimportant circum- 
stance of sordid 
character reflecting upon the life of the 


Aimost Instantly I#| American statesman. If the incident 
in question was or wasn’t true, there 


e Sr Be abel Wes absolutely no reason for bringing 
e} it up. 


SINICA Ye 
Replace Dark, 
Dreary Colors 
With Bright, 
Light Colors 


Tintex Color Remover 
@ Helps Give Light 
Colors To Dark Fabrics 


Tintex Brings 
Color Gaiety 
To Home and 
Wardrobe! 


Try Tintex today on any 
washable fabric in your home or 
wardrobe! 


Easily and instantly it will 
restore all the original color- 
charm or, if you like, it will give 
new and different colors to cur- 
tains, frocks, underthings, table- 
runners, stockings or bed-spreads! 


Any fabric that can be 
washed can be transformed by 
Tintex in a twinkling! 


Suppose you try it today? 
The Tintex Color Card at all Drug 
Stores and Notion Counters offers 
30 fascinating colors from which 
to choose. And it’s so easy, so 
quick, so perfect in results! 


~—THE TINTEX GROUP—. 


Tintex Gray Box—Tints and dyes all 
materials. 

Tintex Blue Box— For lace-trimmed 
silks — tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 

Tintex Color Remover — Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 

Whitex— A bluing for restoring white- 
ness toall yellowed white materials. 

oe 


oy 
On sale at drug and notion 
counters everywhere 


Jintex 


TINTS AND DYES 


Why should one of America’s great- 
est figures, who has always been re- 
vered and honored, be shown up in 
that nature? I think it’s high time 
for the censors to dig out the dust- 
covered scrubbing bucket and clean up 


the movies. 
Alice Woodward, 
1266 E. Glisan St. 


Aw, Go Jump in a Lake! 
Seattle, Wash. 

You may think you’ve got a good 
magazine, but I’d rather see a movie 
instead. Take a look at your table of 
contents—‘The Talkies and Their 
Fate,” “Read Your Fate in Your Face,” 
“The Pose Pays.” What’s the matter, 
have you run out of hot stuff? Nota 
smash love story in the book except 
Chaplin’s post-mortems with all the 


dirt taken out. 
E. C. Winston, 
Pike Street. 


I Know What to Expect 
Memphis, Tenn. 

My thought at present is that our 
favorite actresses, such as Constance 
Bennett, Norma Shearer and Joan 
Crawford, need a change in the type 
of roles they have played for the last 
year or so. They are all wonderful and 
I never miss one of their pictures, but 
I am beginning to tire of them. The 
reason for this is that I know exactly 
what I am going to see before the pic- 
ture starts. Constance is always 
bought. Norma Shearer is always a 
free soul, in other words, do-as-I-please, 
and Joan Crawford is too modern until 
some good-looking leading man reforms 
her. I think my favorite actress now 
is Barbara Stanwyck because her act- 
ing is different in every picture. 

Lula Latham, 
1338 Carr Avenue. 
(Please turn to page 92) 
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It is so easy to change dark 
colors tocharming light colors with 
the help of Tintex Color Remover! 


Any washable fabric may 
be transformed from an unfash- 
ionable dark color to a modish 


light shade. 


First use Tintex Color Re- 
mover to take out the dark color. 


After that you can re-tint 
or re-dye the fabric with Tintex 
to suit yourself—either light or 
dark! There are 35 Tintex Colors 
from which to choose—from pale 
pastels to dark gem colors. 


Just ask for Tintex Color 
Remover and your choice of Tin- 
tex Colors at any Drug Store or 
Notion Counter .. . and the rest 
is easy! 


~—THE TINTEX GROUP—. 


Tintex Gray Box— Tints and dyes all 
materials. 

Tintex Blue Box — For lace -trimmed 
silks — tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 

Tintex Color Remover — Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 

Whitex—A bluing for restoring white- 
ness to all yellowed white materials. 
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On sale at drug and notion 
J j 


counters everywhere 
TINTS AND DYES 
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The new favorite. = 


_ washing fine silks— 


Ivory Snow is pure Ivory Soap! And 
dissolves in lukewarm water! 

This combination of two unrivaled 
virtues means perfect safety and 
speed when you wash fine things. 

No need for hot water with Ivory 
Snow. No waiting for suds. Just 
lukewarm water, Ivory Snow, and 
swish—every tiny Snow-pearl is a 
fluff of suds. No undissolved soap 
left to cling to the fabric. 

For chiffon stockings, or fine lin- 
gerie, for soft little baby woolens— 
perfect safety! And if you try Ivory 
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Snow for dishes, you'll have a pleas- 
ant surprise. Such suds—a regular 
beauty-bath for your hands! 

You can use Ivory Snow gener- 
ously too, for the big 15¢ box con- 
tains enough pure Ivory to protect 
hundreds of dollars worth of fine 
clothes through many silk-and-wool 
washdays. 


Silk and woolen 
manufacturers agree 


“A perfect soap for silks,” say 
Mallinson, Cheney Brothers and 
Truhu. “The ideal soap for woolens,”’ 
say the weavers of the fine Biltmore 
Handwoven Homespuns, the makers 
of downy Mariposa blankets and the 
Botany Worsted Mills, leading wool- 
en manufacturers, to mention only 
a few. 
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PURE. 
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Box-Office Critics 


(Continued from page 91) 


Why the Changes? 


Stockton, California. 

Why do producers have to change 
plays and novels when they adapt them 
for the screen? After seeing the ex- 
cellent production of “Tom Sawyer,” I 
waited eagerly for the talking picture 
of Mark Twain’s greater story, “The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.” 
And what did I see? Not a faithful 
version of “Huckleberry Finn,” but al- 
most a complete misrepresentation of 
this great work. Many of the episodes 
were left out entirely and others added 
that Mark Twain probably would never 
have put in even if he had thought of 
them. The King and the Duke, those 
immortal characters, were only half- 
way brought out. And Jim, the run- 
away Negro, to whom Huck is so loyal, 
was not a runaway Negro at all. To 
me the spirit of the story was lost. 

R. O. Hauerbach, 
Route 4, Box 8m. 


Teach Him, Maybe He Learns 
Quickly 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I just finished “Read Your Fate in 
Your Face” and I don’t think there’s 
anything in it. My boy friend has what 
Mr. Benton calls “the high-arched, 
alert, colorful, lover type of eye,” but 
he isn’t, as Mr. Benton says he should 
be, romantic. I’ve been going out with 
him for two months and I don’t think 
he knows what a kiss is. All he talks 
about is the cars he fixes down at the 
garage. How do you ae ee 


Repeat the Good Films 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I have always thought it would be a 
good idea to have one theater in each 
of the larger cities that would show 
pictures a year or more after their 
first showing—high grade houses that 
would pick the good films of other days 
and present them again. I believe 
that there are many people who would 
like to see pictures again just as they 
like to read favorite books over and 
over, and I feel sure that such note- 
worthy pictures as “Beau Geste,”’ “Ben 
Hur,” “Holiday,” “The Champion” with 
Wallie Reid, “Sally” with Colleen Moore 
(by the way, what has happened to 
her?), “The Merry Widow” with Mae 
Murray, and “Flesh and the Devil” with 
Garbo and Gilbert, as well as a host 
of others too numerous to mention, 
would draw crowds of fans to see their 
favorites again. 

H. P. Rechel, 
2926 Egger’s Place. 


Sing, Ramon, Sing! 
Monroe, N. C. 

Can’t something be done for Ramon 
Novarro? With a talented singing 
voice like his and no chance to display 
it in his two latest pictures—it is 
heartbreaking! We fans are more than 
disappointed to think that we were de- 
prived of hearing his glorious voice 
again. When it’s singing that we want 
—we crave none other than NO- 
VARRO! No one else can take his 
place, either as an actor or a singer. 
So SING, Ramon, SING! 

Lillian Lockhart, 
711 S. Hayne St. 
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Hollywood 
Scandals 


(Continued from page 45) 


eight weeks in a plaster cast ... 
broken hip and two fractured ver- 
thrown from a _ horse 


aire” ... Barbara Stanwyck, replaced 
her double on a horse for a short shot 
in “Forbidden” (Capra directing) . 
the horse with its hind legs mired in 
sand, went over . .. Stanwyck was 
pinned beneath, both ankles crushed 
..- She got up, stumbled into the ocean, 
swam fifty yards to finish the scene 
. then fainted. . . . I know this 
happened because I saw it. ... Fair- 
banks, Jr., recently visited San Quentin 
prison. . . “I was surprised,” says 
Doug, Jr., “when several notorious 
characters offered to give me their 
autographs ... nobody asked for mine” 
.- Kathlyn Williams now heads a con- 
cern that manufactures carpet sweep- 
ers ... Sign on Warner studio fence 
says “Dirt wanted” . .. Wesley Rug- 
gles first met his very young bride, 
Arlene Judge, in the dining car of a 
transcontinental train. .. . Lena Malena, 
diminutive German actress, recently 
married Wilmer Anderson, Beverly 
Hills banker . - and Mary Astor, 
widow of director Kenneth Hawks, was 
yanked into court to explain why she 
had previously answered “No” when 
asked by lawyer if she was married... 
explained Mary. 
“T said ‘Oh!’” . . . she was secretly 
married to Dr. Franklyn Thorpe, Holly- 
wood physician last June... in Arizona 
. . . gave her name as Lucille Lang- 
hank . . the doctor cared for her 
during the shock after Kenneth Hawks’ 
death . . . he went down into the sea 
while directing from an airplane... 
damage suits aggregating $775,000 
were brought by widows of the eleven 
men killed in the disaster . . . when 
Joe E. Brown, the man with the hip- 
popotamus mouth, arrived home recent- 
ly his wife met him at the station with 
a little gift . . . a new $17,000 auto- 
mobile. . . . Jimmie Durante stopped 
to tie his shoestring as he left the 
Hollywood fights and was set upon by 
a gang of autograph hounds. . . “Aren’t 
you Al Jolson?” somebody asked. 
“No,” snapped Durante, “can’t you see 
I’m only on one knee?” . 


EARLY everybody feels sorry for 
Clara Bow—they believe most of 
her troubles came of her good heart- 
edness and her carefree trustfulness. 
One of the ironic flips of fame in pic- 
tures is that the good fellows seem to 
suffer the bitterest misfortunes. A 
Londoner once told me that Clara Bow 
was fundamentally the most decent hu- 
man being he encountered in Holly- 
wood. 
Clara will try to come back in “Get 
the Woman,” written for her by Nell 
Shipman, the actress. 


ND incidentally the skeptics who 

laughed loudest when Pola Negri 
returned to Hollywood are now per- 
mitted to peek at the rushes of her 
new picture. And the word is being 
tossed around that Pola will silence 
everybody who made catty remarks 
about her looks. She’s the Pola of 
“Passion”, according to the jolly old 
press agents. And they wouldn’t fool 
you—they’ve never fooled nobody yet. 


.» PLAY HAVOC WITH 


Yet 5 minutes a day with thesemarvelous 
Olive Oil preparations quickly restores 
roughened skins to soft, velvety beauty. 


Bleak winds lashing your face. Snow 

and rain beating the sensitive tissues. 
And then, home—to the scorching heat of 
a hearth fire... Of all of the skin’s many 
enemies, these extremes of winter life are 
by far the cruelest. 

Outdoor cold cracks the skin—makes it 
ted and rough. Indoor heat parches the ’tis- 
sues—dries out their natural oils... What 
to do about it? There is one effective method 
of keeping the complexion soft, smooth and 
lovely at all times—now being used by 
millions of women. 


5 minutes a day for beauty’s sake 


At night spend ¢wo minutes removing make- 
up and dirt with OuTDOOR GiRL Liquefying 
Cleansing Cream. Then ap- 
ply a thin veil of the sooth- 
ing Olive Oil Cream to nour- 
ish and tone up your skin 
while you sleep. 

Daytime beauty care re- 
quires but three minutes!... 
First, enliven your skin with 
Outpoor Girt Skin Fresh- 
ener. Next use OUTDOOR GIRL 
Vanishing Cream — the per- 


fect protective and powder base. Now for 
make-up! Lipstick or Lip and Cheek Rouge 
for your lips and a light touch of color to 
your cheeks. Then dust on your favorite 
shade of OutTDooR GirL Olive Oil Face 
Powder. On an oily skin use the Lightex 
blend. Dry Rouge, if you prefer it, should 
be applied after the powder. 


For years, dermatologists have recognized 
the beneficial effects of Olive Oil—its sooth- 
ing and toning action on the skin. OUTDOOR 
GirL Face Powder won millions of women 
because of its olive oil base. Now, by spe- 
cial patented process, this same important 
ingredient is embodied in a complete assort- 
ment of the finest cosmetics. 


So inexpensive too! 


No excessive outlay necessary! You can pur- 
chase generous introductory packages for as 
low as 10¢ and more economical sizes from 
25¢ to $1.00 at leading chain, 
drug and department stores. 
If you want to sample 3 of 
the most popular OUTDOOR 
Girt Beauty Products, send 
4c in stamps for generous 
trial packages of the new 
Liquefying Cleansing Cream 
and the two Face Powders. 
Crystal Laboratories, 132 
Willis Avenue, New York. 


OUTDGDR ciRt/7 (): BEAUTY 
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SALAS Rellime 


A delightful experience awaits 
you. The new Maybelline is 
so easy to apply—it goes on 
so evenly—it adds so much 
beauty, brilliance and expres- 
sion to the eyes. Instantly, it 
will make your Jashes appear 
naturally dark, long and Juxu- 
riant. Non-smarting, and 
perfectly tear-proof. 

@ Also—the new Maybelline 
contains beneficial oils that 
keep the lashes soft and that 
tend to stimulate their growth 
and luxuriance. Enthusiasti- 
cally approved by millions. 
Try it. Entirely harmless. 
Black or Brown, 75c at all 
Toilet Goods Counters. 


Purse size, 10c, at all leading 
Ten Cent Stores or upon re- 
ceipl of dime and coupon below 


EYELASH BEAUTIFIER 


fo bi —FOR PURSE SIZE 


MAYBELLINE CoO., 
5908-A Ridge Ave., Chicago. 
10¢ enclosed. Send me Purse Size of the 


new Maybelline. (Black OOBrown 
LY GLE eR Be I <2 PE RE I Pe 
SLE a sh es SMTP, Does Se eee eee aes en 
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Linda 


(Continued from page 6) 


wealth and at least temporary fame 
by out-high-hatting everyone else, such 
depreciation of one’s own talents and 
abilities is considered a felony at least. 

Aside from this handicap (for it is a 
handicap, and one that inevitably brings 
about misunderstandings), Linda is a 
real person. Her bubbling humor on 
and off the set, her friendliness with 
everyone from supervisor to property 
boy, and her dramatic talents have won 
the approbation of those most haughty 
critics, the men who make up tie “juice 
gang.” 

For, be it known, studio electricians 
are the world’s toughest audiences. 
They shudder not at the tantrums of 
the highest-priced stars; neither do 
they unbend before the flatteries of 
the misguided. If you are “regular,” 
they like you; if not, it’s just too bad 
—and their judgment, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred is correct. To say 
that Linda meets their full approval 
is to put the seal of success on her in 
the eyes of filmdom. 

Her behavior during the escape scene 
in “Sob Sister,” for example, indicates 
why the juicers labeled her a regular. 
As the fans will recall, Linda, bound 
hand and foot, is tossed into the kid- 
napers’ secret room, where she per- 
suades little Dickie Moore to burn away 
her lashings with a candle flame. The 
director intended to “cheat” this and 
have the flame barely touch the cord 
for a moment, but Dickie, in his youth- 
ful enthusiasm, thought otherwise. 

When the scene was made, the boy 
jubilantly thrust the flame well up 
against the cord—and also against Lin- 
da’s wrists—and held it there for sev- 
eral seconds, until the lashing began to 
blaze. Most actresses in such a pre- 
dicament would have emitted an un- 
dignified yelp and spoiled the scene, 
with a hurry-call for a doctor and sev- 
eral days’ recuperation to follow. But 
not Linda. 

Biting her lips, she writhed silently 
and stood the pain while Santell nodded 
approvingly at what he thought was a 
fine bit of histrionics, and the cameras 
ground on. Finally he called “Cut.” 
An assistant sauntered forward to un- 
fasten the cord. When he saw her blis- 
tered wrists he gasped and shouted for 
a doctor and nurse, but Linda would 
have none of them. 

“Just pour on something,” she pro- 
tested. “There are a lot of other scenes 
to take yet.” 

It was three weeks before the ugly 
scars began to disappear, but there 
was never a complaint from Linda. 
That’s one reason why the title of her 
second picture, “Good Sport,” seems so 
appropriate, although she would become 
delightfully embarrassed if anyone 
told her so. 

Another thing that makes her human 
on the set is her continual hunger. 
Blessed with a constitution that enables 
her to eat anything any time without 
having to worry about her figure, and 
taking a natural advantage of this fact 
to enjoy her meals with an un-Holly- 
woodian gusto, she keeps accurate 
track of the time. Some directors, in 
their absorption, have been known to 
forget all about the lunch hour—but 
not when Linda’s around. 

Many of Linda’s apparent inconsist- 


encies are explained by her background. 
Born in Boston into a distinguished 
family which includes such notables as 
Professor Albert A. Michelson and Lord 
Brougham, her parents moved to New 
York when she was only a month old. 
There she early developed an ambition 
to become an actress, but her family 
thought otherwise. To some conserva- 
tive persons, there still lurks a flavor 
of immorality about the stage. So it 
was decided that she would choose some 
other field. 

Obediently, she enrolled in Teachers 
College and prepared herself to be 
a schoolmarm. Just try to visualize 
the cool and brilliant Linda of today, 
instructing a group of youngsters in 
their ABC’s. Try it. 

Linda couldn’t quite see it either, and 
finally won the family’s reluctant con- 
sent to enter the Theatre Guild school, 
from which have come so many of our 
leading thespians. Here her talents 
flared. The instructors, recognizing her 
genius, pushed -her ahead and brought 
her to the attention of Arthur Hop- 
kins, who gave her her first role in 
“The Devil In the Cheese.” 

Her performance was so notable that 
it won her the featured part in Hop- 
kins’ “The Ivory Door,” and her Broad- 
way future seemed assured. But with 
the calmness that characterizes her 
every decision, Linda made up her 
mind that she needed a more varied | 
experience. 

Accordingly she quitted New York 
with astonishing suddenness and joined 
the Hartman stock company in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. After a season of this she 
accepted the offer of a Shubert repre- 
sentative and took a featured role in 
“Trapped” on the Chicago stage. Next 
she played a season of Ibsen revivals 
with Blanche Yurka and then returned 
triumphantly to New York to win the 
critics’ enthusiasm with her work in 
“Sweet Stranger” and “Midnight,” fol- 
lowing this with her sensational play- 
ing of the leading role in “June Moon.” 

This in turn led to a Fox screen 
test, and when the test gave the ex- 
pected results, they signed her on the 
dotted line. A week later Linda was on 
her way to Hollywood and, according 
to all indications, a commanding posi- 
tion in the film arena. 

Soon after her arrival, studio offi- 
cials nominated her without a dis- 
senting vote as one of the three Fox 
debutante stars for the coming year. 
This was taking something of a chance, 
for the other two nominees, Conchita 
Montenegro and Helen Mack, had had 
extensive screen experience while Linda 
had only had her camera test. 

Their selection was justified, how- 
ever, by the interest the public took in 
the heroine of “Sob Sister” and “Good 
Sport.” Now it seems fairly evident 
that this slender blond youngster, 
scarcely out of her ’teens, with her 
fascinating smile and her wide, ex- 
pressive eyes that are blue when she’s 
happy and gray when she’s not, is des- 
tined to cast aside her debutante cor- 
onet for the crown of full-fledged star- 
dom at an early date. 

And when that happens, it will be 
interesting to learn Linda’s own re- 
actions. One thing is certain—they 
will be unexpected, for that’s her way. 
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Susan. So he lures her into a canoe. 

Canoe? There was no canoe in 
«Susan Lenox (Her Fall and Rise).” 
I could take my oath on that. I think 
I know a canoe when I see one, and 
there was no canoe. There was a 
yacht along toward the last of the Su- 
san picture, but no canoe. Wait! Let 
me think! Why, come to think, there 
wasn’t even any mull in that Garbo pic- 
ture. . . . Oh, I have it now. I was 
thinking of “An American Tragedy.” 
Garbo wasn’t in that at all. It was 
Theodore Dreiser who was in that. 

Sometimes I think I have the worst 
memory in the world. It gets so em- 
barrassing at times. I’m so bad I have 
to tie a string around my thumb to re- 
member to go to work and you should 
see the mess of strings that’s collected 
on that thumb. 


pets start again and proceed more 
carefully, avoiding pitfalls. Let 
us assume that Greta Garbo was in 
“Susan Lenox, (Her Fall and Rise).” 
Now we’ve at least got that settled. 
Oh, I’ve got the plot of it now. It all 
comes back to me. It’s as plain as the 
nose on your face (By the way, don’t 
miss Jimmy Durante in “Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford, Her Rise and 
Fall”). 

In this picture (Susan, not Durante) 
Garbo plays the part of an interior 
decorator who once killed a man some- 
where down in the Caribbeans and 
wants to get a new start and live down 
her Past. So she becomes an interior 
decorator. In the Caribbeans she has 
met and fallen in love with Fredric 


March. 

Wait a minute! Fredric March? 
Fredric March? He was not in that 
Garbo picture. I’m mistaken, I think. 
That other fellow was in the Garbo 
picture. His name’s on the tip of my 
tongue. If I could only see a picture 
of him, I could tell in a minute. Any- 
how, it wasn’t Fredric March, and it 
wasn’t June Walker, and it wasn’t 
January Beery. March was in the pic- 
ture with that other girl. You yodel 
her name. Oh, Tallulah. 


What’s that fellow’s name, the fellow 
in Garbo’s picture. ... It’s on the roof 
of my mouth. Wait! Roof! I HAVE 
ifort Roof—Gable. Clark Gable. 
That’s the fellow. Leading man for 
Garbo in “Susan Lenox (Her Fall and 
Rise).” He’s an engineer. A-ha, you 
see. “You can fool some of the Sulli- 
vans all of the time and all of the Sul- 
livans some of the time, but you can’t 
fool all of the Sullivans all of the 
time.” (From Greta Garbo’s Gettys- 
burg Address). 

Garbo plays the part of a little Swede 
girl. She falls in love with the engi- 
neer. There is a misunderstanding. 
They part in anger. He goes his way; 
she goes her way. They meet again, 
and there is another misunderstanding. 
She goes her way. He goes his way. 
They meet again. Another misunder- 
standing. He, his. She, hers. They 
meet again. They smooth things out. 
She goes his way. He goes her way. 
Kiss! 

Now, where did I leave my specta- 
eee Oh! On my forehead all the 

ime. 


SANITARY 
NAPKINS 


“T prefer Lotus 
to any other fine qual- 
ity Sanitary protection.’ 
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Lotus Sanitary Napkins are manufactured 
under the most sanitary conditions. 


Lotus Sanitary Napkin has the highest 
absorbent qualities. 


Lotus Sanitary Napkins are instantly 
disposable. 
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Due to unusual softness of our Cellulose 
—Lotus Sanitary Napkins are non-chafing 
and deodorant. 


With the oval ends—Lotus Sanitary Napkins 
are close-fitting, comfortable and cool. 
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Because of our large volume, we are able to 
produce this high quality Sanitary Napkin 
to sell 6 for 10c. 


Os 


The modern woman 
demands that a sanitary 


protection must be inconspicuous as well as adequate. Lotus 
combines both of these requirements perfectly, and in addition 
Lotus is the most economical sanitary protection you can buy. 

Lotus Sanitary Napkins are manufactured under the most san- 
itary conditions, insuring utmost protection to you. Because of fin- 
est materials, Lotus is non-chafing. The oval-shaped ends make it 
close-fitting and inconspicuous. Lotus is easily disposable, too. No 
other sanitary protection offers so much comfort at so low a price. 
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SANITARY NAPKINS 


for \Qc 


Sold exclusively at F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


15¢ in the far West 
and Canada 
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qwes More and 
| Better shaves 


The new-formula Laven- 
der Shaving Cream com- 
bines greater economy 
with greater shaving sat- 
isfaction. Its microscopic- 
bubble lather softens the 
beard more completely 
and in less time than any 
other. The bristles come 
off as easily as the lather 
itself, offering so little 
dulling resistance that 
you get 1 to 3 more 
shaves to the blade. 


Lavender Shaving Cream saves you 
money when you buy it, as well as 
when you use it. You get a giant 
tube of this better shaving cream for 
only 10c. Try it! See for yourself 
the greater satisfaction that this 10c- 
in-price but giant size tube of new- 
formula shaving cream can give. 


Lavender 
SHAVING CREAM 


Sold Exclusively at 


F. W. WOOLWORTH 
COMPANY 


5c and 10c Stores 
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Richard Dix, one of Hollywood's most eligible bachelors, and Winifred Coe, 


the girl for whom he relinquished his life of single blessedness. The couple: 
were married in Yuma, Arizona, on October 20th, and returned immediately 
to Hollywood, as Mr. Dix had to return to work in "The Lost Squadron." 


They're Funny That Way 


(Continued from page 10) 


Marx Brothers, wanting a break, offered 
their services for two weeks free to 
show what they could do for the show. 

That two-week engagement blossomed 
into a two-year run. “The Thrill Girl’, 
renamed “‘I’ll Say She Is”, opened at 
the now defunct Casino Theater on 
Broadway and the dramatic critics dis- 
covered the Marx boys—after eighteen 
years. 

Incidentally the man who wrote their 
first show is the same person who wrote 
their latest picture. His name is Will 
B. Johnstone. 

Three of the four clowns are mar- 
ried. Chico is married to Betty Carb, 
not of the profession, and has a daugh- 
ter, Maxine, age thirteen. Groucho is 
married to Ruth Johnstone and has 
two children, a boy, Arthur, age ten, 
and a girl, Miriam, age four. 

Zeppo is married to a former chorine, 
Marion Benda. She played a small bit 
in the Eddie Cantor picture, “Palmy 
Days.” 

Harpo, the unmarried one, has been 
on the verge eight times. With eight 
different girls. 


Op tans are a strange crew, these 
Marx men, and they are apt to do 
’most anything. A feature article could 
be written on their practical jokes 
alone. Last Summer, for example, 
Harpo returned from Europe several 
weeks sooner than he was expected. He 
phoned Groucho and asked, “Is pop in 
town?” On being told that he was, 
Harpo said “Have him at your house 
tonight. Don’t let him know I’m in 
town. I want to surprise him.” 
Groucho phoned pop. “Do you re- 


member anyone called Sol Berger?” 

“Sure, I remember Berger,” answered 
the father. ‘Many the pinochle game 
I had with him. I haven’t seen him 
for fifteen years.” : 

“Well,” went on Groucho, “he’s going 
to be at my house tonight. Come over 
and see him.” 

Harpo arrived at Groucho’s house an 
hour before his father did. When pop 
arrived Groucho called Harpo from the 
living room and said, “Pop, here’s your 
old friend, Sol Berger.” 

Pop walked over to him. ‘‘Hello, Sol,” 
he said. “I haven’t seen you for fifteen 
years. Do you know you look a lot 
like my son Harpo?” 

Harpo learned to finger the harp him- 
self. After he had been playing the 
instrument for about five years he de- 
cided to take lessons. After several 
lessons he realized that he was showing 
his instructor a few tricks on the harp. 
He stopped his lessons then, for he was 
paying ten dollars to teach the profes- 
sor how to play. 

Chico will bet on almost anything. 
Merely say to him that it’s a nice day 
and he’ll whip back with, “TI’ll bet you.” 

Harpo is a friend of George Bernard 
Shaw. They met a year ago when 
Harpo was staying in London. The 
first time Harpo met Shaw he was ab- 
solutely nude. Harpo was in swim- 
ming, raw, and stepped out of the lake 
to shake hands with the distinguished 
playwright. Mrs. Shaw, luckily, had 
waited at the house. 

The four of them like to have the 
soles of their feet tickled. Say, after 
all, they’re entitled to have a few 
laughs, too. 
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Cheerful Little 
Airfulls 


(Continued from page 58) 


who will sadly tell you that that is 
no lie. 

Toscha Seidel, on the other hand, 
dotes on juicy watermelon. He has 
eaten desserts all over the world and 
believes that people who eat sweets 
sleep better. Maybe that is why slim 
girls see so much more of life than their 
stouter sisters. 


Kathryn (Girl o’ Yesterday) Par- 
sons is not the old-fashioned girl she 
seems on the air. She likes to tinker 
with the engine of her car and just 
loves to change tires. What a wife to 
have. A back-seat driver in a thou- 
sand! 


The biggest man, all around, in radio 
is Hendrik de Vries. Three hundred 
pounds of six and a half feet and he 
wastes it all on a piccolo. 


Glances at the Stars: Hint to disap- 
pointed sopranos: Since six-year-old 
Baby Rose Marie had her tonsils re- 
moved, she is singing a key and a half 
higher. ... Max (Evening in Paris) 
Smolen can change his collar in thirty 
seconds and does. . . . Coon-Sanders led 
the first orchestra to broadcast in this 
country. . . . Willard Robison, the or- 
chestra leader, says: “I like daisy 
fields more than pretty women.” Yes, 
but what does he ask the daisies? ... 
Ten of Guy Lombardo’s Royal Cana- 
dians were born in Canada, but none 
of the Clicquot Club Eskimos came 
from the North. . . . Abe Lyman has 
been using the same cymbals, pedals, 
tom-toms and drumsticks for twenty- 
three years. They are a present from 
his brother. .. . Morton Downey’s birth 
came as a surprise. The stork called 
while his mother was visiting out of 
town. .. . He sings thirty-two songs 
a day. ... The Sisters of the Skillet, 
%-ton displacement, like their girls 
around a hundred pounds. ... Max 
Warnow ties his hair down to keep it 
from getting in his eyes while he con- 
ducts. . . . Eddie Cantor’s increased 
activity jon the air is the greatest 
threat to Will Rogers’ chances for the 
Presidential nomination in 732... . 
They call Crosby “Bing” because when 
he was three years old he used to run 
around town all day shooting imagi- 
nary Indians.... Arthur (Street Sing- 
er) Tracy actually sang on streets 
when he was ten years old to raise 
money for buying new songs. ... It 
is almost impossible for the Interwoven 
boy, Ernie Hare, alias one-half of the 
Happiness Boys, to forget his wedding 
anniversary, March 15th, because that 
day is also his birthday, his partner’s 
birthday, and the last day for paying 
his income tax. 


A Chat with My Correspondents: 

Kate: The heaviest radio smoker is 
probably Ben Bernie, who burns twenty 
long cigars a day. 

K. M.: The guest stars on Walter 
Winchell’s broadcast are really guests. 
They are not paid. 

Bob: The Ballew who sold you that 
lot in 1924 may be the orchestra Smith 
Ballew. He was a real estate salesman 
in those days. 

Red: No, at the time of writing 
this, Russ Columbo is not married. 


Glorify 


ESTORE sparkle and lustre 

to your hair. Give it glori- 
ous color tone, with a soft, glam- 
orous radiance. Let it have the 
shimmering loveliness of youth, 
vibrant and verile.. with a sheen 
of silky softness and a color 
charm of entrancing naturalness. 


Simply use ColoRinse in the after 
shampoo wash. It is neither a dye 
or a bleach, but a harmless vege- 
table compound that can be used 
as often as you please. There 
are twelve shades to choose 
from .. all natural tints. Faded, 
dull, sun-bleached hair becomes 
glorious again with ColoRinse. 


our Fair 


Combination Hot Oil 
Treatment and Shampoo 


Put new vitality, new health and 
vigor in-your hair. Use this Nestle 
Combination Hot Oil Treatment 
and Shampoo fo revitalize and 
nourish the hair. It stops falling 
hair, removes dandruff and 
cleanses the scalp. Free from 
soap or alkali, it makes the 
ideal shampoo. 


SuperSet 


Lengthen the life of every finger 
or water wave with SuperSet. 
Make it more lovely, more 
subtle, more glamorous. lt is 
greaseless, fast drying, and free 
from any sediment or deposif. 


Chese CNestle specialties are available in 10¢ sizes at all 5 and 10 cent stores. 
Large sizes at your beauty parlor. Che CNestle- Le Mur Co., CNew York City. 
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GARTERS 


CHRISTMAS ? 


Of co urse! 


Fresh new garters for the whole 
family. Milford Garters—because 
they’re more comfortable, more eco- 
nomical, longer wearing. : 

FOR MEN The exclusive Rotary 
Grip gives real garter ease. No pull- 
ing—no binding. A real boon to 
every active man, and a present that 
he will continue to appreciate. 10¢ 
each garter. 

FOR WOMEN Milford’s live elastic 
holds the stocking in a comfortably 
firm grip. Smartest colors in the sea- 
son’s newestandmostattractive styles. 
A really lovely gift. 10¢ each garter. 

Give them Milford Garters this 
Christmas. Sold only at Woolworth’s. 


Made by 
A. J. DONAHUE CORP. 
Milford, Conn. 


MILFORD 
GARTERS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


10° 
EACH GARTER 
I5c IN CANADA 


F.W.WOOLWORTH Co 


o~lO CENT STORE 
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The Six Worst Pictures 


(Continued from page 27) 


booted out, in order that at least some 
of the more reasonable phases of life, 
character, humor, drama and tragedy 
might have a chance. As itis now, and 
as it was in the jaz period so recently 
ended, the crook, the fool and the 
waster have dominated all. Sex has 
been marketed until all sense of its 
real value or force has gone. Not only 
that, but it is consistently used to 
bolster up and put over wholly mis- 
taken conceptions of life which can 
only do harm to all. Thus, in any 
movie, when characters get in a jam, 
anything happens—the most asinine, 
the most improbable. In other words, 
it matters not how society really func- 
tions. Hollywood shrugs its shoulders 
and, in “Bad Girl,” for instance, in- 
troduces a philanthropic doctor who, 
out of the goodness of his heart, not 
only brings the baby to moneyless and 
reckless parents, but contributes a good 
sum of money to help the pair along! 
Miraculous, but as life socially worth- 
less, and, worse, betraying to the mind 
of the dub who thinks something like 
that will break for him. 


KY EN a picture which might have 
some social value because it is sup- 
posed to be based on history is often 
weakened sadly by Hollywood boom- 
ers who dabble in it. Take, for an 
example, ‘Alexander Hamilton.” The 
movie surely does not give the impres- 
sion that Hamilton was an aristocrat; 
in fact, it tries subtly to dispel that 
idea. Yet, in fact, Hamilton did not 
believe in the people or the Constitu- 
tion. Rather, he considered that mon- 
archy was best, but that at least the 
opinions of the property-holding class 
were always better for the poor people. 
More, he subtly strove in every way 
to bring to nothing the dreams of the 
idealists of his day. But is that in 
the movie? Tush! Be still! 

The facts about Hamilton are that 
at the time when the ex-soldiers of the 
war for American independence were 
going about carrying rolls of Colonial 
promises to pay—instead of money—un- 
collectable scrip from every State from 
Maine to Georgia, the bright thought 
came to some bankers of the time that 
it would be well for the new Ameri- 
can Congress to assume all the soldier 
wage debts of all the colonies and pay 
them—but not until most of them had 
been bought in by said bankers and 
money grafters of the day at ten cents 
on the dollar. If you don’t believe this, 
read a documented work entitled “The 
History of Great American Fortunes,” 
by Gustavus Myers. And once it was 
reasonably all in, the bill was passed, 
and the soldiers properly bilked, as is 
meet and right in all such cases. 

But in this movie, we have Hamilton 
as your ideal hero, honest, kind and 
true. And his grand bill is passed— 
at the end, of course. And not only 
that, but he is greeted and vindicated 
by Washington himself, who at the 
time the public is down on Hamilton 
for his affair with the beauty other 
than his wife, arrives and amid the 
roll of drums, the sympathy and tears 
of Hamilton’s wife, and the admiring 
faces of his fellow statesmen, tells of 
his gratitude to and his confidence and 
faith in him, whereupon Hamilton ut- 
ters the words somewhere historically 


accredited to him: ‘The passage of 
this bill will bring wide prosperity, a 
prosperity far beyond present vision.” 
Yet that bill and quite all the movie 


stuff about it at the end was all a fake. | 


The Assumption Bill which this was 


‘supposed to be, was passed in 1790. 


Hamilton’s other great bill on the Na- 
tional Bank was made a law in 1791. 
The end of the picture occurred in 
1793. 

- But why not a true Hamilton? He 
was a picturesque figure, although his 
being for business interests may or may 
not be on your political side. Yet he 
was strong, a fighter. Dictatorial, im- 
patient, debonair and seductive, he be- 
lieved in the mind of the rich man. 
And concerning all of his ideas sur- 
rounding this conception, he believed 
in himself. In reality, Hamilton was 
fifty times as strong a figure in real 
life, as he was in the movies. Yet, 
Hollywood had to make him sweet. 

In “A Free Soul,” the human rela- 
tionship between Norma Shearer and 
her father, Lionel Barrymore, was de- 
cidedly strained. Yet how improbable 
their bargain that he, an inveterate 
drinker, would give up liquor, if she 
would leave her racketeer lover. Yet 
the bargain, made and tried for two 
or three months, on a mountain camp- 
ing trip, failed. 

But in so many other respects, I find 
these motion pictures encourage false 
ideals and ideas about life. In 
“Bought,” a society woman invited Con- 
stance Bennett, working in a doctor’s 
office, to a ball, making up the fact that 
her father was a general in the In- 
dian Army. Well, society just doesn’t 
do those things, no matter how prince 
charmingly Hollywood arranges it. 

In “The Road to Singapore” are two 
gross examples. encouraging false 
ideals. Instead of helping her husband, 
the doctor so much interested in new 
things coming up every day, his wife. 
chose to scorn his profession and to 
leave him, a talented person, because he 
didn’t- bother with all the social frills 
in which she was interested. Yet a 
million to one he never married such 
a woman—not in real life. 


N the end of this movie, the doctor 

was made out to be a great weakling, 
because his wife’s lover, William Pow- 
ell, strutted around debonairly in front 
of the doctor’s pointed revolver and: 
told him to shoot, which he did not. — 
The doctor’s hand crumpled and relaxed 
over the weapon. Powell went off as a 


‘hero; the doctor as a coward. But how 4 


socially devastating as well as untrue 
thus to portray that committing murder. 
or bluffing concerning it, and in such a 
cause, is strong and heroic—to paint 
the really decent man as a fool and a 
coward, and the waster as a hero. 
Good God! No brains, no nothing. 

But to talk to Hollywood of mental 
or social leadership or understanding or 
truth in any field is hopeless. For 
that, as it sees it, would not pay. It 
is hokum that the public wants and 
hokum it shall have as long as the 
“Jong green’? can thereby be inveigled 
into the Hollywood cash-box. Yet I do 
not charge them with no honor, no de- 
cency, no aesthetic taste or pride. They 
would not know what I was talking 
about. 
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Hollywood Frolics 
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beach pajama suit, cut V-shape in the 
front and quite a deep V-shape in the 
back. The pajamas were of silk crepe, 
white with black figures running 
through it. 

Betty Compson also wore beach pa- 
jamas of heavy white silk with a light 
blue coat. Marie Prevost ’phoned at 
nine o’clock explaining she would be 
late as she was working until mid- 
night. She arrived at one a. m. in her 
make-up, brown felt sport hat and full- 
length leather coat she is wearing in 
her picture. Also with a sigh for hav- 
ing missed some of the fun. 

Card tables were set up in the draw- 
ing room of the Hyland home and the 
buffet supper was placed on a long 
rectangular serving table across from 
them. The guests stormed the table 
and loaded plates and for some minutes 
there was almost silence as the food 
disappeared in satisfying quantities. 

Immediately after the supper, the 
bride-to-be was marched to a large 
comfy arm chair by the fire. The girls 
formed a circle around her, some sit- 
ting tailor fashion on the floor, others 
kneeling, and still others standing by 
and wandering off to return again. 
Arlene unwrapped each present most 
meticulously and Sally Eilers com- 
mandeered the wrapping paper, heap- 
ing it to one side. Leila Hyams and Mrs. 
Hyland saw to it that after each pres- 
ent was opened the giver’s card was 
replaced. 

Mrs. Bert Wheeler gave Arlene a 
beautiful satin nightdress, shoulders 
of hand-made lace. “And I adore 
satin,” Arlene raved. Edna Murphy 
brought a lovely perfume bottle 
(filled!). Leila Hyams gave a charm- 
ing box of cold cream and powders. 
Sally Eilers, a beautiful brown bag. 
Brown being one of her favorite colors, 
Arlene said the bag would leave the 
city with Mrs. Ruggles. 

Toward the wee-small hours the hus- 
bands of the married “those” at the 
party arrived from Wesley’s stag 
affair and took their wives home. Con- 
sidering which, Hollywood may not be 
as wild as rumor might lead one to 
suspect. ; 


Ges SWANSON’S parties are 
the kind everyone would like to 
attend. But few are bidden. One of 
these exclusive parties was given re- 
cently to honor Clifton Webb, well 


_ known English actor, who has been the 


house guest of Joan Crawford and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., during — his 
California visit. Those invited to this 
very formal dinner at Gloria’s beauti- 
ful home in Beverly Hills were: Lois 
Wilson, Mrs. Dudley Field Malone, 
Joan and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Jack 
Gilbert, Edmund Goulding, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Robertson and Michael 
Farmer. Following the dinner the 
guests gathered on the spacious lawn 
in the rear of the house where they 
were entertained by Japanese experts 
in the art of jiu-jitsu. A five-piece 
string orchestra furnished dance mu- 


sic and Gloria, at the request of her 


guests, sang the song she sings in her 
new picture, “Tonight or Never.” 


Another of Stewart Robertson's amus- 
ing yarns of Hollywood will appear 
in an early issue of NEW MOVIE. 


GET THIS FREE GIFT 


washing 


time in 


half — 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


FIL out the coupon below, mail it in, and you 
will receive a free package of La France—enough 
for one large wash. 

La France cuts washing time in half. Quickly 
and thoroughly this washday blessing soaks away 
the grease and dirt in your clothes. 

As it cleans, La France blues. And how it 
blues! Perfectly, fawlessly, with never a sug- 
gestion of a streak or a spot! 


Use La France with your regular soap. Wash 


in your accustomed way (if you use a washing 
machine, run it only half the usual time). 

The rich, buoyant suds that La France brings 
to your tub will rout out the most stubborn soiled 
spots! These suds will have your clothes clean as 
new snow, sweet—and ready for the line in half 
the usual time! 

In half the usual time? Yes, and with half the 
usual effort! For with La France, hard rubbing 
becomes a thing of the past. 

La France won’t hurt your daintiest, flimsiest 
things. It clears delicate colors. It keeps your 
precious white silks from yellowing. 

Send for the gift package of La France that is 
waiting for you. Send for it... now! 


Free sample of Satina, too— 


for easier ironing 
With the sample of La France we’ll send you a sample of 
Satina. Satina makes your iron fairly glide over the clothes. 
It gives an exquisite finish, and keeps clothes clean longer. 
Add Satina to boiling starch, and starch clothes as usual. 
Your grocer sells La France and Satina. Both 
are products of General Foods Corporation. 


© 1931, G. F. CORP. 


Please send me a free test package of La France—enough for a family 
wash. And P. S.—piease include a free sample of Satina. 


Name 


City 


Street 


State 


(Print name and address—4]ll in completeiy) 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 
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his Word 
on this Can may 
save your Baby 


Never buy powder that is not 
marked STERILIZED 


“Thank goodness for Laco —a sterilized 
baby powder at last.’’ So exclaim thou- 
sands of mothers when they hear the good 
news. No more danger for babies from 
germ-ridden powders! 


Laco is safe for your baby because it posi- 
tively cannot contain germs. It has been 
heat treated in the sealed can at 235° F. 
for 6 hours. 


Laco is soft and velvety — soothing — for 
general toilet use and for urine scald, 
rashes, bites, chafing, eczema. Doctors 
recommend it. Laco is waterproof yet is 
guaranteed not to contain stearate of Zinc. 
Use it freely every time you change your 
baby. Keep it on hand for all the family. 


Take no more chances with unsterilized 
powders. Look on your baby’s powder 
can. If it is not marked STERILIZED you 
cannot be sure it does not contain germs. 
To be safe use Laco. It’s sterilized. 


Ask for Laco Castile Soap 
You will also want to use Laco Castile 
Soap—a genuine castile, imported from 
Spain. Doctors say, ‘‘Use only Laco Castile 
on baby’s tender skin.” 


Try Laco Shampoo 
Laco Castile Shampoo has a fine penetrat- 
ing lather that cleans right down to the 
hair roots. It leaves your Rate glossy, silky, 
more beautiful than you’d ever suppose. 


Laco Sterilized Baby Powder... Laco Cas- 
tile Soap... Laco Castile Shampoo. At all 


10 cent toilet goods counters. A generous sup- 
bly in each 10¢ package. 


LOCKWOOD BRACKETT Co. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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| Don't Want 


to Be a Lady 


(Continued from page 29) 


shoulder she has spied Robert Mont- 
gomery. 

“Why, sweetheart, where have you 
been?” cries Lupe, and off she goes, 
with love still trembling on Ramon’s 
lips. He sighs, and I eagerly snatch 
Lupe’s left-over. 

So Bob hears about the sinking 
spells, too. Bob can be quite beautiful 
about sinking spells. He seems to be 
the one and only man in the world for 
Lupe until the gate policeman hoves 
in sight. 

By this time I’m pretty well flum- 
moxed. I am forming one of those 
haughty “Pardon me, but .. .” sen- 
tences, when Lupe turns a ravishing 
glance my way. It’s only the end of 
one intended for the cop, but I, too, 
smile fatuously. 

So she chucks her fur at me, fol- 
lowed by her gloves and is at last 
seated. 

“Me, I am not interviewed. I just 
talk, you understand,” beams Lupe. “I 
must be myself. JI must be free. It 
was terrible when Gary and I were 
so much in love with each other. He 
wanted to boss me. Ugh, I hate young 
men. They are so conceited. Lupe must 
do this. Lupe must not do that.” 

And within a couple of days this ex- 
uberant and compelling, affectionate 
little wild-cat had slipped off to New 
York with, of all people, Jack Gilbert! 

One could understand at that how 
Jack might be yearning for a definite 
change of venue. His first bride, Olivia 
Burwell, was evidently reasonably mild. 
His second, Leatrice Joy, was distinct- 
ly dramatic with a yen for drama in 
the home. His third wife, Ina Claire, 
had that dangerous combination of dig- 
nity and humor. Lupe would form a 


‘completely drastic change, and, if she 


could be persuaded to concentrate all 
her “darlings” on Jack, it might prove 
a hot tonic. 

Likewise there is no record that Lupe 
kissed all the reporters in New York. 

Instead, she was as nearly demure as 
a Lupe can ever be. Was she engaged 
to Jack Gilbert? 

“T refuse to answer. I admire him 
very much, but I won’t say whether I 
am going to marry him or not. Why 
should I put Mr. Gilbert’? (Now, do 
mark that “Mr.’’!) “in an embarrassing 
position by saying we are going to get 
married and then the next day we de- 
cide not to marry?” 

Thus is Lupe reported to have re- 
plied. 

“IT change my mind. So does he,” 
she concluded, which, for all its dis- 
cretion, is a bit incriminating. Now, 
isn’t it? 


FTER that “When Gary Cooper 

and I were so very much in love 

...” opening, I tried to get Lupe back 
on the subject. 

“Will you do me a leetle favor? Do 
you love me? Am [I your pet? Very 
well, then, please, please never mention 
that young man’s name to me again,” 
was Lupe’s seeming fervent answer, 
followed by another tirade against 
“young men”. “Marriage, never!” she 
announced emotionally. 

Methought, at the time, that the lady 
was apt to protest too much. No doubt 
about it, the Gary episode has left a 
permanent scar. There were rumors 


The 


that Gary’s family opposed the mar- 
riage. This would be a blow to Lupe’s 
vanity and would account for that tem- 
pestuous insistence that “Lupe must be 
free, free, free.” It’s one of the things 
that every woman understands. 

“T flirt, I kiss, I do what I like, but 
no man shall boss me. I shall never 
marry,” she repeats, yet that last sen- 
tence never rings true. There is just 
the wee-est suspicion of hesitancy on 
that “never.” 

During the filming of “The Cuban,” 
Lupe lavished her darlings on Law- 
rence Tibbett. 

“IT want you should know he is the 
sweetest man,” asserts Lupe as though 
some one were denying it. “Such a gen- 
tleman. So kind. So unselfish. He 
taught me to laugh so it didn’t sound 
like a foghorn, so.” 

Here Lupe startled the company by 
giving us a raucous foghorn laugh. 

“He placed his hand upon my dia- 
phragm, so,” confided Lupe, acting it 
for us. It seemed a little intimate. 
“So now I laugh like this,’ and out 
comes a musical trill for which Law- 
rence must receive due encomium. Inci- 
dentally, Lupe got out the word “dia- 
phragm” with cautious exactitude, af- 
ter she had begun to say “stom.. .” 

A few more pictures with Lawrence, 
and Lupe will be a lady. 

Of course, Hollywood was the nat- 
ural Mecca for such as Lupe. Her first 
role of any significance was with Doug- 
las Fairbanks in “The Gaucho.” 

When talking pictures came in, it 
was confidently expected that she 
would go the way of many foreign ac- 
tresses. But somehow Lupe stayed and 
this has been an exceptionally success- 
ful year for her, with “Resurrection,” 
“The Squaw Man,” “The Cuban,” and 
SO on. 

She didn’t like “Resurrection” so 
well, but she adored her role as Na- 
turich in “The Squaw Man.” 

“Tn that, me, I am like my leetle dog 
that died. I loved that leetle dog so 
when I am Naturich I try to be like 
him. Then I get mad about my babee 
. . . that is a fine scene, don’t you 
think?” 

Probably no girl has ever worked so 
hard at being vivacious as Lupe. It 
should be dreadfully exhausting, but 
outside of those sinking spells, which 
she blames entirely on too speedy diet- 
ing, Lupe’s vivacity seems inexhaust- 
ible. It’s amusing, entertaining—in 
brief spells. But if she keeps it up all 
the time at home as well, I can see 
where no sister of Lupe’s ever has a 
chance to shine. 

She will speak of her sense of humor. 
But it isn’t humor. It’s energy, laugh- 
ter, noise, excitement, even merriment, 
but humor calls for a little subtlety 
and, minus a director, Lupe is not 
subtle. 

She seems to feel the need of constant 
motion. Quietude, she feels, means 
that things need speeding up. Still, as 
a successful charmer of men, Lupe 
must have her soft moments. Perhaps 
it isn’t quite nice of us to ponder on 
these. 

In the meantime she is described as 
the girl who makes old men young—and 
young men old. ; 

How old do you suppose Jack Gil- 
bert is? 
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you’ll like this one, too. Parker Gibbs 
Sings the vocal refrain. This is a Vic- 
tor record. 


ERT LOWN contributes the next 
one, “Blues in My Heart.” Bert 
certainly sells this one, and the band 
clicks in great shape. The trumpet and 
trombone work in this number couldn’t 
be better and Elmer Feldkamp tears 
the vocal chorus off in great style. 

The other side by the High Hatters 
is “Sugar.” The best part of this is 
the vocal by Chick Bullock. This is a 
Victor record. 

Now we hear from a boy who may 
be a newcomer to a bunch of folks. 
Benny Goodman is his name and he 
and his orchestra play “Help Yourself 
to Happiness” from the New Ziegfeld 
“Follies.” Benny is quite well known 
among musicians and has played a sax 
with the best bands in the country, so 
his own band should be pretty good. 
Benny and the boys do a noble job on 
this number and, unless I miss my 
guess, you can hear Benny playing his 
old clarinet along towards the end. 
This also has a vocal refrain. 

The other side, also by Benny Good- 
man and his orchestra, is “Not That I 
Care” from the show “Free for All.” 
I don’t think so much of the tune, but 
the orchestra is O.K. This is a Colum- 
bia record. 

“Now That You’re Gone,” played for 
you by Ted Black and his orchestra, is 
next in line and I know you'll like it. 
This boy, Black, is turning out some 
dandy records, and I haven’t heard a 
punk number by him yet. This is a 
peach and the band leaves nothing to 
be desired. This has a vocal refrain 
also. 

The other side, also by the same out- 
fit, “If I Didn’t Have You,” is done in 
just as good style. Hear this record, 
as I can vouch for it. This is a Victor 
record. 

“Tove Letters in the Sand” is next 
and this time it’s a vocal. Gene Austin 
is the artist, and I’m sure he needs no 
introduction. This is a beautiful tune 
and, combined with Gene’s voice, makes 
a delightful vocal record. 

The other side, also by Gene Austin, 
is Walter Donaldson’s new hit, “Blue 
Kentucky Moon,” and there is no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t like this, either. 
This is a Victor record. 

“Singin’ the Blues,” from the show 
“Singin’ the Blues,” is next, played for 
us by the High Hatters. Somehow or 
other, I can’t get worked up over this 
band, and I don’t care much for the 
tune, either. The other side, also by 
the High Hatters, is from the same 
show, “It’s the Darnedest Thing.” 
This is a Victor record. 

The Victor people have a novelty 
here for you, “Knute Rockne Talks to 
His Team” and that’s just what it is. 
If you are interested in football at all, 
you will enjoy this recording. 

The other side is a march by the 
Notre Dame University band, and 
strangely enough, it’s called “The 
Notre Dame Victory March.” This is 
a Victor record. 


Herb Howe writes only for 
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Long hair or bobbed 
hair—it doesn't mat- 
ter which—must be or- 


derly to look SMART. Ha stab aa . Ore ALL COLORS 
LATELY 5 é ‘i H 


The best value obtain- including 
able for 5 cents, made 

of real human hair. GREY 
Single or Double mesh. EVERY WOMANS FAVORITE and 


A net for every occa- 


sion. Full size and Bob WHITE 
size. FW. WOOLWO RTH 55 10 STORES 


CURVES? 


HERE'S A NEW 
BOOK THAT WILL 
HELP YOU CON- 
TROL THEM! 


S REDUCING Ww IElEM RIC El WAYS 
shows you how to take off those un- 
wanted, excess pounds without en- 
dangering your health—or making 
your life a bore. 

It gives you menus that are so inter- 
esting you will never miss the things 
you should not eat. 

It explains for you the simple but 
effective exercises that make you 
more graceful as well as slim and 
slender. 


/REDUCING THE RIGHT WAY” 
will be found in some Woolworth 
stores. Or you may order it direct, 
sending us ten cents, 
plus two cents for post- 
age in coin or stamps. 
You will like this attrac- 
tive book — and be 
pleased with the results 
of following its advice. 


LOW-E:R=BO.O'K'S 


INCORPORATED 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NATURALNESS 
YOUR PRIZE POSSESSION 


RETAIN your own naturalness and charm by 
using a lipstick that accentuates your own 
youthful inherited coloring. Phantom Red 
Lipstick is transparent and blends with any 
type of complexion. Bring back that vitality, 
that soft texture, that shade of health to your 
lips. Creamy smooth, waterproof and lasting, 
Phantom Red is remarkably soothing for 
chapped lips. This identical color principle 
is also obtainable in Phantom Red Rouge, 
which will emphasize your own natural charm. 


For color balance use Phantom Red Cosmetics. 
Lipstick $1.00, Junior Size 50c. Rouge Com- 
pact 75c. All Purpose Cream 50c and $1.00. 
Phantom Red Natural Skin-tone Face Pow- 
der 75c. Sold at the leading Toilet Goods 
Counters everywhere. Purse sizes may be 
secured at F, W. Woolworth Co. stores. 


Carlyle Laboratories,|nc.,67 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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. Sewing Thread 
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3° 
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dainty fabrics, ~~ 
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—Looks like silk Offer 
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silk 

—Strong as silk 

—Won’t cut fabric 


Dexter-Collingbourne, Dept. 4045B, Elgin, III. 
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mask. He joins in the _ senseless 
chorus, but it’s all a pose, thanks be. 
His comedy is low—as low as his ori- 
gins—and that’s the Charlie we love 
to laugh at. I grin at the Rabelaisian 
touch of coarseness in his art. He is 
the superb slapstick buffoon, and all 
the intellectuals, and arty-artists, and 
high-hat personages can’t take that hu- 
man something from him. 

Who cares whether or not he is 
knighted? Bosh! Let him get into 
his big shoes, and black derby, and 
baggy pants and do his stuff. Success 
and vast wealth have dimmed the real 
street gamin, and when the stray hobo 
goes for good Charlie will be done for- 
ever. 

Give me the Charlie who trips and 
slides drunkenly over polished floors, 
who hunts for cigar butts while driving 
a Rolls-Royce, who is always kicked 
out by “nice people,” who shies at cops, 
who survives by his wits, and who 
never makes the girl of his dreams. To 
Hell with Hamlet and Napoleon! 


VERY man who has seen the one 

and only Garbo has pictured him- 
self in central character in a strictly 
private, flaming drama, with Greta 
limp in his arms. She has moved mil- 
lions to dreams of conquest. She has 
in her long bones the furtive stealth of 
the leopard. She has qualified as the 
world’s perfect instrument of love and 
intrigue. That is her appeal, and it is 
deathless. 

Garbo is too beautiful to be “good.” 
Being that way, the world prefers her 
to be “bad.” Sex will always be in 
style, even though reformers man the 
ramparts, and Garbo, the feline per- 
sonification of the tender emotions, will 
continue to kindle lazy imaginations 
and stir quiet pulses, even though her 
legs look like large baseball bats. 
Garbo is ruler of passion in her own 
right. La Garbo can do no wrong. 
She is the world’s mistress. No fan 
ever dreams of marrying Garbo. No, 
it is always an affair, nothing less. 
Long live the queen! 


FIRST surrendered to Marlene be- 

cause she reminded me so vividly 
and poignantly of the admirable, un- 
matchable Jeanne Eagels. I, like so 
many others, was still in mourning 
over the loss of that volcanic, dynamic 
cross between a cyclone and a clap of 
thunder. I’ll never forget her. Mar- 
lene’s face won me, that broad, clear, 
magnificent head and face that sent 
my blood surging. When I was told to 
admire her legs instead, I was puzzled. 
They hadn’t impressed me. 

I still don’t think they are so very 
beautiful. But in this I take a broad, 
generous position. Even ordinary legs 
have their appeal for my taste. There 
is a crystal coldness in her that fright- 
ens one, and yet it seems to be a mask 
over a warm, passionate woman who 
has lived, and felt, and groped, and 
perhaps suffered. She is yet to prove 
her art, because Hollywood is reluctant 
about giving her a story that might 
bring out her powers. We know it is 
there, and we tireless moviegoers have 
learned to be patient. But there is a 


The 


limit to patience. Marlene and Greta 
have done one splendid thing for the 
movies—they have driven out the sim- 
pering, doll-like, pretty-pretty girlies. 


Gone ee BENNETT always im- 
presses me with her brittle, surface 
cleverness. Shrewdness is written all 
over her. Knowing the language of the 
box-office, she is out for her killing, and 
already the game is in her bag. Each 
film is a rewrite of the one that went 
before—always the woman who went 
“wrong,” who made the “fatal mis- 
step,” the “bad one”? who meant to “go 
straight.” It’s smeared on thick, and 
the women bolt it down and yowl for 
more. 

Every half-way attractive woman 
who has had her affair, or hopes to 
have it, looks to her for justification 
and verification. As an actress she al- 
Ways gets over, and she is by no means 
without ability. She does her job in 
a simple, direct way that hints at some- 
thing akin to a full set of brains. In 
addition, her tussle with Gloria Swan- 
son, and the subsequent kidnaping of 
the Marquis, haven’t hurt her with the 
vast body of moviegoers. 

There having been no “mess,” the 
affair was taken quite approvingly. 
Which ought to mean something to a 
student of mob psychology. I always 
like to see her; I don’t care for what 
she appears in; I’m never enthusiastic, 
and yet, there she stands and you can’t 
budge her. It’s nice to have such a 
person around. 


\V CET aTRE fought his enemies with 
a smile. Chevalier, perhaps the 
better-known Frenchman of the two, 
also smiles, but only in the sacred 
cause of love. Voltaire smiled as he 
thought—and he surely knew how to 
think hard. Chevalier has never been 
known to furrow his handsome brow in 
the attempt to think. Other French- 
men might conquer with a sword or a 
philosophy, but Chevalier set himself to 
capture women’s hearts, and he knew 
a smile would go farther than the En- 
cyclopedia of a Diderot, the artistry of 
a De Maupassant, or the human wis- 
dom of a Montaigne. 

Chevalier won. And in doing this he 
brought American men a lesson. Un- 
til the advent of Chevalierism, Ameri- 
can men approached sex with a grin or 
a hypocritical frown. Traveling men 
grinned. Puritans frowned. But sex 
went on just the same. Then came 
Chevalier’s smile, and all was illumined 
for millions who don’t agree with the 
Puritans who consider sex “nasty” or 
with the gutter rowdies who look on it 
with a smirk and consider it a subject 
for smutty jokes. Chevalier’s smile did 
this. Yes, the smite is mightier than 
both the pen and the sword. This 
charming Frenchman has brought to 
love qualities of laughter, ease, poise 
and—a smile! 


Ted Cook, MHollywood’s most famous 


humorist, is now a regular contributor to 


New Movie Magazine. Don’t fail to make 
the rounds of the studios with Mr. Cook 
every month. 
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FOR CEHANKSGIVING 
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DINNERS 


you will enjoy 


serving — 


What a proud 
happy moment it 
is when the guest 
of honor turns to 


you and says: “What a per- 


_fectly delicious dinner.” 


How to prepare a dinner 
which is well-balanced, has 

some element of novelty and 
is comfortingly inexpensive, 
is exactly the sort of knowl- 
edge you'll find in “44. Easy 
_ Dinners” published by Tower 


Books. 


No housewife can 


afford to be without it, espe- 
cially when the cost is such 

a trifle compared with all the 

information it gives. 


If you can’t find 
this book in your 
favorite Wool- 
worth Store, 
send ten cents 
plus three cents 
postage and we 
will speed it to 
you. 


TOWER BOOKS 


f INCORPORATED 
55 FIFT 


H AVE., NEW YORK 
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Vanilla Mousse 


Constance 


Bennett's Week’s 


Diet 
(Continued from page 66) 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Sliced Bananas and Cream 
Jam Muffins Coffee 


Lunch 
Spanish Omelette Cold Roast Beef 
Heads of Lettuce 


French Dressing 
Floating Island Pudding Coffee 
Dinner 
Vegetable Soup 
Roast Pork and Apple Sauce 
Potatoes Au Gratin 
Broccoli with Hollandaise Sauce 


Peach Mousse Coffee 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed Apricots Buttered Toast 
Coffee 
Lunch 
Cheese Souffle Vegetable Salad 
Apple Tarts Coffee 
Dinner 


Creamed Mushrooms on Toast 
Baked Swordfish Tartar Sauce 
Spanish Rice 
Artichokes Vinaigrette 
Lemon Meringue Pie Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Baked Apples with Cream 
Corn Muffins Coffee 


Lunch 
Meat Loaf Baked Noodles 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Sliced Peaches Cookies Coffee 
Dinner 
Creamed Asparagus Soup 
Roast Duck Chestnut Dressing 
Souffle Potatoes String Beans 
Endive Salad with Sliced Oranges 
Maple Nut Sauce 
Coffee 


NEXT month — 
inimitable Elsie 
Janis joins the 
star contributors 
to NEW MOVIE 
with the engag- 


ing story of how 

she “discovered” 
Maurice 
Chevalier. 

Don’t miss this! 
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Midwest 


edicated 


IN-SOLES 
Make Your Feet 
Glad to Carry You 


NJOY a new foot comfort, while you 

strike at the cause of poor circulation, 
athlete’s foot, aching, swollen feet. Woel- 
fel’s Medicated Insoles are impregnated 
with highly refined Organic Sulphur Com- 
pounds which destroy bacteria on the feet 
and in your shoes. They stimulate circula- 
tion and bring comfort and health to weary 
feet during the coldest weather. 
Simply slip them in your shoes. As you con- 
tinue to wear Woelfel’s Medicated Insoles 
your feet relax, throbbing pain disappears, 
REAL COMFORT RESULTS. Prescribed 
and endorsed by many prominent phy- 
sicians. Original letters of endorsement 
on file. 


They Work While 
You Wear Them 


Laboratories 
Morris, [linois 


Midwest Laboratories, 
Morris, Illinois. 

(Order by shoe sizes—Men’s, 6 to 11, 

Women’s, 3 to 8. No half sizes.) 

Send ( ) pairs of WOELFEL’S MEDI- 

CATED INSOLES, size ( ) 
), for which I enclose ( ) cents 

at the special introductory price of 35c per 
pair. 


Enjoy Thrilling Satisfaction Ga ry 


of a Figure Free from 


FAT By 


Woman Loses 43 pounds 


Thank Modern Science for this safe, 
pleasant, easy way to lose ugly fat— 
simply take a half teaspoonful of 
Kruschen Salts in a glass of hot water 
every morning before breakfast. Many 
women hasten results by going a little 
lighter on potatoes, fatty meats an 
pastries. 

Unlike other salts, Kruschen doesn't 
reduce by rushing food thru the 
system—rather it’s an ideal combina- 
tion of 6 separate minerals which help 
every gland, nerve and body organ to 
function properly—an unexcelled home 
reducing treatment which constitutes 
the same principles as the world famous 
European Spas. 

Mrs. Jerry Gipe of Willow Hill, Pa. writes: 
Since taking Kruschen Salts, | have lost 43 


lbs. I feel so much better and look so much 
better, too.” 


An 85c bottle of Kruschen (lasts 4 
weeks) is sold by leading druggists 
thruout the whole wide world. 


KRUSCHEN SALTS 


“It's the Little Daily Dose That Does It” 


EARN MONE" 
AT HOME | 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 


No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write | 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Take This 
Free Art Test 


There are big opportuni- 
ties for girls who have tal- 
ent in commercial art and 
in many industries whose 
products depend on design 
and color to attract the eye 
of the purchaser. 

If you like to draw, 
you may have talent 
worth developing. Take 
our Free Art Test and 

find out. This test has 
started many girls on the road 
to successful art careers and 
independent incomes. Write for 
it today. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
1121A Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cooper's Jilting Co-Ed | 


(Continued from page 65) 


spent in wild and riotous cowboy coups 
and Indian dances. He had from the 
first shown a great interest in college 
dramatics and when the try-outs were 
held for the annual spring show, Gary 
was among the first who trod the 
boards. But alas for his theatrical 
ambitions, Paramount’s future star was 
judged inadequately trained for the ex- 
igencies of a real show and was given 
a job with the stage crew! 

Of course, he was disappointed and 
hurt, as only youth can be hurt. And 
it was only the encouragement and 
faith of his young sweetheart that 
gave him the courage to go on. 

Fortunately, as it turned out, he had 
also indicated that he might be able to 
design some of the sets. He was al- 
lowed to show what he could do and as 
a result his posters and settings won 
great applause and glory for their 
creator. A year later his posters for 
Booth Tarkington’s “Mister Antonio” 
were adjudged the best of all submitted. 
There was an immediate demand for 
more of this sophomore’s work. 

But Gary was growing weary of 
college. He wanted to get out in the 
world and get a job, so that he and 
his sweetheart could be married. 

In June, 1924, when he left Grinnell, 
it was with the decision not to return 
the following term. His sweetheart 
promised to wait for him and they 
planned to be married in about a year. 
For surely in a year, Gary would be 
making quite a nice salary and could 
support a wife. 

He found work as a newspaper car- 
toonist in Helena and save for one 
visit to Grinnell to see his sweetheart 
when she was ill, their courtship was 
confined to daily correspondence. When 
the end of the year rolled around Gary 
found that his salary had not grown 
by the leaps and bounds that he had ex- 
pected. He was still not exactly in a 
position to promise to cherish and pro- 
tect al.cir eee 

Thus it was that his sweetheart 
wrote him and suggested that he try 
his fortunes in California, which 
seemed to offer unlimited opportunities 
to the young and eager—both of which 
he was. 

Acting on this advice he descended 
upon Hollywood. But work in an ad- 
vertising agency was not immediately 
forthcoming and it was then that he 
turned to the movies for sustenance. 

There was always a demand in the 
studios for men who could ride, and 
Gary soon became known among cast- 
ing directors as the hardest-riding cow- 
boy of them all. 

The rest is screen history! 


IRST came a part in “The Winning 

of Barbara Worth.” Which, by the 
way, is spoken of in Hollywood as 
Samuel Goldwyn’s only mistake. For 
this well-known Columbus of talent 
failed to sign Mr. Cooper on the famous 
dotted line and Paramount gave one 
look at his work in that picture and 
tendered him a long-term contract. 


The Mystery of Eugene O'Brien. After ten years of silence, 
Norma Talmadge's former screen lover tells why he left 


Hollywood. In February NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE. 


But during all these months of strug- 
gle, when food and shelter were of ne- 
cessity Gary’s main concern, his college 
sweetheart grew tired of waiting for 
him and one day he received an an- 
nouncement of her marriage to another 
man. 

But even with his early inspiration 
gone Gary’s ambition had taken defi- 
nite form. He was determined to re- 
main in pictures and succeed in them! 

His first part for Paramount was a 
bit in “Wings” and after that there 
was no more doubt of his future. Star- 
dom was just around the corner. 

The next few years saw Gary justify 
his early promise. In each succeeding 
picture his work showed a marked im- 
provement and it was not long before 
he was rated among one of the biggest 
box-office stars in pictures. His name 
was known all over the world. He was 
universally admired and adored! 

Thus it was that in 1929, when Grin- 
nell University was celebrating its dia- 
mond jubilee with the opening of an 
elaborate new trans-continental airport, 
the president of the college invited its 
most distinguished alumnus to preside 
at the dedication ceremonies. 

When President Main introduced 
Gary at this, the most important event 
in the entire history of the college, his 
words were simple and sincere. 


ees is Gary Cooper, a Grinnell 
: student of whom all of us are 
proud. He is a man who has con- 
tributed greatly to our joy of living.” 

And Gary, the same rather shy un- 
affected boy who had come to Grinnell 
so short a.time before, unheralded and 
unsung, rose and faced the largest au- 
dience that had ever assembled to pay 
a visitor homage. Virtually the entire 
population was there, headed by the 
governor of the state, the mayor of 
ine city and the president of the col- 
ege. 

And without pose or pretense, he 
said simply: 

“T had better get the load off my 
mind quickly. I am not a _ speech- 
maker, never have been and I’m not 
so constituted. I would like to say 
how I feel about coming back to Grin- 
nell. I’ve had many thrills and pleas- 
ures in the last few years—but never 
any more wonderful than the last 
twenty-four hours while I have been 
speeding toward the college where I 
spent my hard-earned dimes and 
nickels and got a little education on 
the side.” 

News-reel cameras clicked—report- 
ers crowded about—students swarmed 
around him requesting autographs— 
fellow alumni pressed close to wring 
his hand! 

Quite a different reception from that 
which he had received seven years be- 
fore when he arrived at Grinnell for 
the first time! And in back of all the 
splendor, all the happiness of reunion, 
moved the shadowy vision of the slim 
blonde girl who had indirectly been re- 
sponsible for it all. 
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Jim Tully Dissects Garbo 


(Continued from page 37) 


say it is a pose. I don’t think so. I 
think she is naturally cynical and con- 
temptuous, a thing the Swedish workers 
who came to her barbership sensed 
about her. 


O*.E class says that the girl delib- 
erately set out to make Stiller 
fall in love with her in order to win 
his influence on her behalf. I don’t 
think so. And I haven’t come to my 
opinion without knowing and studying 
Greta Garbo. 

I think she was attracted to him be- 
cause he represented, in the first place, 
the world into which she was trying to 
break, and in the second place, because 
of his "grotesque difference from all other 
men. She was a timid, slim, gawky 
creature then. He was the big master. 
However, there is no doubt about Stil- 
ler. He fell in love with the awkward, 
serious-minded and stubbornly hopeful 
girl. Fell in love with her as a woman 
and as a potentially great actress. 

Louis B. Mayer. of Metro-Goldwyn 
saw some of Stiller’s work and imported 
him to this country. Mayer saw the 
girl, Garbo, and didn’t think anything 
about her except that she had to come 
with Stiller the same as one of his 
trunks. Film magnates are accustomed 
to that sort of thing. 

In the Hollywood circumstance the 
Swedish director who was a czar at 
home was only a new experiment. He 
talked in favor of the girl he’d brought 
along and the studio officials listened 
politely. They are accustomed to hear- 
ing directors talk in favor of young 
women. They listen and promise and 
forget. | 

Now you may begin to see the inside 
of Garbo. 

She saw the direction the wind was 
blowing. She might have picked out 
another director, though Hollywood di- 
rectors who amount to anything are 
cagey. She turned to an actor instead. 
And she chose the actor, the same as 
Stiller had chosen her. One who had 
in him potential greatness. She chose 
Gilbert. And calmly walked away from 
Stiller, who still was refusing to do 
great work unless they promoted Garbo 
too. 

Stiller went back home, broken. 
Garbo was busy at something or other 
and didn’t have time to go to the sta- 
tion and see him off. 


ILBERT was instrumental in get- 
ting the girl cast in “The Tor- 
rent.” Louis B. Mayer, viewing “The 


Torrent” in the studio projection room, . 


looked twice at this girl, Garbo, and 
then had the film run over many times. 
From there on new cinema history 
began. 

Other pictures followed with Gilbert. 
He got an eight thousand-dollar-a-week 
contract and Garbo got one for ten 
thousand dollars. People began to no- 
tice Garbo. Watch her. Study her. 
She made up her mind she had to be 
different and was different. But her 
greatest decision, while her success was 
being born, was really to fall in love 
with Stiller—whom she had let go off 
with a broken heart. She threw Gil- 
bert over and settled down to dra- 
matize the memory of a love. At a din- 
ner one night, in full view of a crowded 
dining room, she caught the hand of 
the man sitting across the table from 
her and kissed it. She didn’t know the 
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man, and he was astonished. She left 
the table in tears, not explaining. 

The man’s hand was a big, beefy 
hand. People began to compare notes 
and reminiscences and it was recalled 
that Stiller’s hand was big and beefy. 

Stiller died in Sweden of a broken 
Garbo-torn heart. She’d kissed a hand 
in Hollywood that looked like his, but 
she hadn’t written him a love letter. 


Because she still is the peasant, 
Garbo is petulant and stubborn. She 
is utterly indifferent to anyone who 
gives her a lift upward. She has no 
sense of humor. She is sincerely sur- 
prised by people who ask more about 
herself than about her work. Opinions 
are, of course, divided. Some of these, 
which can’t be published, are not com- 
plimentary. I don’t believe them. She 
is, of course, utterly selfish. It is a 
pose to ignore publicity which is the 
very essence of her success. Ignoring 
it she gets it. No one is allowed on her 
set when she is working. She is dis- 
courteous to reporters, but reads what 
they say every morning. 

Now, then, we must be fair to the 


woman. She has a quality of courage 
that is true. More than cynical indif- 
ference. When “Anna Christie’ was 


being cast wise ones told her that 
Marie Dressler would steal the picture 
from her. She faced the camera with 
an intrepid heart. No other woman on 
earth or in Ireland could have held her 
own in that picture against the wisest 
old trouper ever born, Marie Dressler. 
The Swedish peasant did it with the 
unconcern and power of a primitive 
animal. 

It is said she is too lazy to open 
either her mouth or her eyes. That is 
wrong. The girl is a tempest under 
control. Some say she is only “lucky.” 
That is scandal. She is a great, a very 
great artist. 


See is neither jealous nor envious, 
any more than afraid. They brought 
a new importation from Europe, a girl 
who was touted as a “new and better 
Garbo.” 

Garbo went on. She was utterly in- 
different to this new and widely pub- 
licized find. When the newcomer failed 
and was going back home Garbo sent 
her one of her rarely autographed 
photographs. “From your true friend.” 

In “Susan Lenox,” her last produc- 
tion, the film is opened by the appear- 
ance of a shadow on a wall. You rec- 
ognize Garbo, about to appear. The 
shadow brings out all of her physical 
imperfections. Rounded shoulders, flat 
chest. She is no more seductive in this 
shadow than the policeman at the 
crossing. 

Then she comes full into the pic- 
ture. 

Gone is the pitiful life-whipped 
woman of the shadow. In her place is 
Garbo of all the allure, bringing desire 
into the world. 

The throwing of such a shadow of a 
lesser woman would have been the 
year’s great film blunder. With Garbo 
it was different. 

Someone has said that no man or 
woman is greater than his or her 
shadow. 

Garbo is far greater than hers. 

The Garbo we know, and the Garbo 
that counts, is less than a woman but 
—she is an actress. 
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Eve RY woman knows that her hands 
reveal age quicker than anything else! Hands, 
however, need not cause embarrassment by reflect- 
ing the blemishes of housework, officework, or harsh 
winter weather! Campana’s Italian Balm, the original 
skin softener, is guaranteed to banish dryness, 
chapping and roughness quicker than anything you 
have ever used. It is made from the formula of a 
famous skin specialist and contains 16 ingredients. 
Don’t forget that Italian Balm is the largest selling 
skin protector in winter-loving Canada where it has 
been used for 25 years. Get Italian Balm in long- 
lasting 10c, 35c, 60c and $1.00 bottles. Or try it at 
our expense — send the coupon. 


Campanas 
ITALIAN 
BALM 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 
=Vanity Size Bottle on Request 
REL Campana CorporaTION, 

2483 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Hlinois. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a VANITY 
s1zE bottle of Campana’s Italian Balm— 
FREE and postpaid. 


Name. 


Se ————————E————EE——E——E— 


iy ee State 


If you live in Canada send your request 
to Campana Corporation, Ltd., 41 
Caledonia Road, Toronto. 

Tune in Saturday Nights—" First Nighter” broadcast, N.B.C. 
coast-to-coast , . . 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
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| Take It From 
| PARIS! 


France says ‘‘Be Feminine.” That 
i} means frilly frocks, feathered 
hats—and cheeks aglow with the 
flattering rouge shades presented 


by Po-Go. 


o Rouge 
®Is.eRAN® 


‘Made and 
Packaged 
in France 


—~7 


Keeps Your Hands 
Soft and White 


| “Before a friend told me about 

PETROLIN, my hands were always 

rough, sore, chapped and red. Now, 

thanks to her suggestion, before I 

wash the dishes, or the windows, or 

mop the floor, or do any other form of 

rough housework, I rub PETROLIN 

4 all over my hands. It is soft and 

soothing and forms a protective coat 

that protects the cuticle against strong 

oaps or scouring powders... and it 
keeps my hands white and lovely.’’ 

AT 5c and 10c STORES 

| 25e to $1.00 stores, many grocery ‘ 
{ stores and notion departments also 

| have Petrolin. If your dealer does 

not have it, he can get it quickly. 

Ask for it by name—PETROLIN. 
THE GEO. H. NOWLAND Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio . 


4 Cardinal answers the modern 
| ™ maiden’s prayer, for extremely 
vivid, daring color. Saumon is 
the delicate tint for blondes. 


For just 50c, Po-Go gives you the 
thrill of Paris-smartness. This 
8 smooth, blending, long- lasting, 
hand-made rouge is waiting for 
you right around the corner—in 
i abox that tells you‘‘I’m French!” 


| Or you can get Po-Go by mail. Send 50c to 
GuyT. Gibson, Inc.,565-Sth Av., N.¥.C. 


£6G0 ROUGE 


Cardinal—newest, brightest shade. Sau- 
mon—most delicate, lightest tinge. Ronce, 
raspberry. Brique, natural. Vif, bright. 


Price 


YB Go © 50c 


© 1932 
G.T.G., Ine. 
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Surly to Rise 


(Continued from page 62) 


the sequences, both wearing a lack- 
luster mien in place of the sprightliness 
the characters required. 

“For the hundredth time,’ ordered 
Mr. Blaydes to the glassy Llewellyn, 
“don’t peer around like that to see if 
the blonde in the second row got the 
line. There isn’t any second row. Don’t 
open your mouth before you’re ready 
to talk—we’ll take it for granted you’ve 
got teeth. And never let me catch 
you going through the motions of light- 
ing a cigarette; that’s the first refuge 
of a cheap actor. Now, once again, 
everybody.” 

“Doesn’t he do anything correctly?” 
seethed Miss Carlisle at the end of the 
scene. 

“There’s one thing he’s good at,” 
said the director, “and that’s keeping 
you. out till all hours. Will you never 
learn that you can’t be sun dodgers 
out here?” 

“Why don’t you admit you dislike 
me? Didn’t you say I wasn’t a great 
actress and was ugly and—oh, I don’t 
know what!” 

“T never said you weren’t lovely. I 
couldn’t.” 

“Well,” said Coral, slightly mollified, 
“T won’t be that way very long if I 
have to keep dieting. This stay-at-120 
rule is starving me, but on the stage 
I was 130 without looking the least 
bit plump.” 

“T agree with you there,” said Mr. 
Blaydes, suddenly unbending. “I have 
nothing to do with the weight limit, 
but I’ve often thought that if you had 
a few pounds more you’d be even more 
desi—ah, -presentable.” He felt his 
professional manner slipping, and in 
desperation he fixed his face on the 
ceiling. 

“And if I lost my self control and 
turned lose on maple eclairs,” the star 
went on, “I’d be 1385 before you knew 
tees 


HE warm light of compassion 

glowed in Eric’s eyes as he spun 
around and gazed for the first time on 
Miss Carlisle as though she were hu- 
man. “Maple eclairs,” he echoed. “You 
mean those long, fat, bulging ones at 
the Stuffit Inn? Why, I eat three or 
four every day! What if you do go to 
135—isn’t that just a little more love- 
liness for a man to hug?” 

Mr. Blaydes melted and remained in 
that condition for a fortnight. For the 
first two or three days he tried to tell 
himself that his interest was merely 
professional; he talked seriously on the 
technique that leads to talkie success 
while Miss Carlisle listened docilely 
and then countered with a few exhibi- 
tions that made him realize he had 
something to learn about the art of 
osculation. So Mr. Blaydes, marveling 
at the change in her, became a willing 
pupil. 

By the end of the third week he 
decided to drop a few hints regarding 
the clammy embrace of a Swedish 
steam but before he could summon suf- 
ficient courage a frenzied command 
from Mr. McTurque brought both star 
and director scurrying into his pres- 
ence. They found the vice-president 
frothing behind his desk, all pretense 
vanished, and he produced such a ges- 
ture of condemnation that Mr. Blaydes 
could not help but admire it. : 

“You!” bawled Rufus, his stubby 


finger shaking at Miss Carlisle. ““You’ve 
done it again, but for the last time, my 
second hand sorceress.” 

“Another bloomer?” asked Eric anx- 
iously. 

“T’ll say, but I absolve you from all 
blame. What that woman needs is a 
firm hand, preferably around her 
throat, but the trouble is to get rid of 
the body. All the reports complain of 
her sulkiness and sneering way of act- 
ing, and I’ve stood it for the last time.” 

“Youre going to buy off my con- 
tract?” inquired Coral, wondering why 
the prospect of such a thing failed to 
arouse her delight. 

“T may descend to that later, but 
what I’m going to do is throw you into 
a nice, juicy gangster drama. You, 
the never-had-a-chance Tenement Tes- 
sie, wearing a ninety-eight cent ging- 
ham all through the picture. How’s 
that for revenge, hey? The sullener 
you are the better I’ll like it, see, and 
if you don’t scowl good enough, I’ll 
make you get up at six bells.” 

“You weasel!” 


VEN before “When Graveyards 
Yawn” was completed it was ap- 
parent that it most decidedly would 
not have the same effect upon its audi- 
ences. Surrounded by a company of 
gifted pluguglies who barked their 
lines with monosyllabic viciousness, 
the disgruntled Coral at last found 
herself in the mood for picture making. 
With the recording of the last re- 
take, Mr. Blaydes became a different 
man. “Thank heaven that’s over,” he 
chuckled, his eyes caressing the limp 
and languid Coral. “And now let’s be 
natural again and start off with a 
drive to Laguna.” 

“T’m nobody’s part time playmate,” 
flashed the star. 

“But you know that if I let my heart 
rule my head I can’t do justice to the 
picture—your picture,” protested Eric. 

“Mr. Mordaunt is very sympathetic.” 

“He ought to be. That three picture 
option we had on him won’t be taken 
up, as he’s shown nothing as a picture 
type. He’s going back east after your 
next epic.” 

“And I might go with him,’ lied 
Coral, anxious to wound her admirer, 
and when she saw the panicky light 
in his eyes she felt rewarded. She 
passed an uneventful holiday in which 
Llewellyn had no part, eating and sleep- 
ing to excess, and adorning some of the 
tribal teas and garden parties that 
never seemed able to occur beyond the 
range of a photographer. And just 
about the time she was considering 
surrender, Eric’s voice came cheerily 
through the telephone. 


£ REAT news!” he shouted. “San 

Francisco reports that your work 
in ‘Graveyards’ is a masterpiece. They 
call.it a marvelous portrayal of frus- 
tration, and I don’t want a single bit 
of credit. Rufus is hurrying plans for 
the local premiere, and he’ll be calling 
you back to work soon, but I wanted to 
be the first to tell you. You’re over at 
last, d-darling, and I’m more than 
proud of you!” 

Miss Carlisle thanked him tremu- 
lously, invited him to lunch the follow- 
ing day, and then indulged in the com- 
fort of a good salty ery. Suddenly she 
mopped her eyes and sat up very 
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Surly to Rise 


straight. He had called her darling! 
With this benediction fully realized, she 
eried a little more, and after singing 
“By My Side” considerably off key in 
the needle shower, she tumbled into bed 
at the unheard-of hour of eleven, and 
slept the clock around. 

“You look marvelous,” breathed Mr. 
Blaydes at a lawn luncheon next day. 
“You are marvelous. I’ll have to break 
my rule during the next picture, honey, 
because I’ll be asking you to marry me 
all the way through it.” 

“There’s my career, you know,” said 
Coral, half-heartedly. “Oh, I’m _ so 
happy now, Eric; I won’t come to work 
in a bad temper any more, I promise 
you. I’ve discovered that it wasn’t 
only the early hours that irritated me, 
because deep down I was worried over 
not being a success with the public. I 
want to make pictures now, so ask me 
to marry you this time next year. You 
needn’t be afraid of the answer.” 

“Fair enough,” smiled the director, 
“and now you’d better hurry with your 
dessert for I see Rufus in the offing.” 

Indeed, Mr. McTurque’s visage re- 
sembled a harvest moon as he scuttled 
across the grass. “Here comes your 
doctor, baby,” he burbled. ‘Here 
comes the guy who knows what’s best 
for you, and congratulations on having 
followed my prescription. Am [ in- 
tuitive? Am I a psychologist? Say, 
I haven’t smiled like this in years.” 

“Neither have I,” cooed Coral hap- 
pily. ‘“You’re really quite a magician.” 

“T’ve suspected it for some time, 
sweetheart, and now what do I pull 
out of the hat but a swell, creepy 
haunted house melodrama all ready.” 

Miss Carlisle dieted with increasing 
reluctance for the next seven days, but 
reported for work such a vivid spark- 
ling bit of enticement that Eric could 
scarcely restrain his proposal. And 
then, during the third afternoon of an 
enjoyable production, in catapulted the 
purple faced McTurque, flourishing a 
handful of telegrams. 

“Tt’s all off!” he panted. “Stop re- 
cording, Eric, and tell everybody they’ll 
be paid for a full week, anyhow. Phew, 
am I a wreck! Between these wires 
and shouting over long distance I 
haven’t had time to eat. You two 
follow me!” 

He led the way to the deserted studio 
cafeteria, scooped up a bowl of soup, 
and collapsed at a corner table while 
star and director gazed at him uneasily. 

“You go into that mystery drama as 
soon as possible,” he gasped at length. 
“No arguments, now, with all this dy- 
namite under my nose.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Coral. 
“We're doing marvelously with ‘Three’s 
Allowed’—it’s so true to society life, 
and everything.” 

“Life!” yelled Rufus wildly. “You 
don’t know the half of it! MHere’s life, 
sweetheart, in this bunch of reaction 
from the head office in New York and 
half the principal exhibitors in the 
country, when they read my advance 
publicity. They won’t have you any 
way but sullen, seeing that when you’re 
in that mood yeu bring in the shekels. 
And that’s life in the movies, dolling, 
for when you make a reputation in one 
role you’ll have to continue it the rest 
of your days.” 

“Too devilish true,” said Mr. Blaydes 
sadly. “Only one or two girls have 


” 


ever been able to break down the bar- 
rier, and you 2 

“And I can’t do it,” smiled Coral. 

“That’s a good girl,” approved Mr. 
McTurque relievedly. “So now we'll 
put you into the swamps and iu 

“But I can’t do that, either. You 
see, Rufus, Eric has made me see that 
I’m not really a great actress because 
I depend too much on moods. I’m 
wide awake all the time now—and I’ve 
discovered that love is something bigger 
than the highlight of the third act. I 
couldn’t be gloomy if I tried.” 


[ee either be sulky or kiss your ca- 
reer goodbye. But listen” said Ru- 
fus piteously, “I can’t stand that love 
stuff on top of all this other grief. If 
I’m licked, I’m licked, but also I’m 
starving—go get me some roast pork 
and applesauce, if you love me.” 

Coral patted his shoulder, obediently 
drifted over to the counter and com- 
menced shoving a tray along the shin- 
ing metal track before she relaized that 
Mr. Blaydes’ arm was firmly around 
her waist. On they went, past ripe 
olives, figs and radishes, past crisp, in- 
viting hearts of lettuce, and then the 
director spoke with just the right shad- 
ing of sympathy. 

“Hollywood wants 
can’t give it, honey.” 

“T suppose I’ll have to try, somehow. 
It’s my career that’s vanishing.” The 
avocadoes and artichokes were now in 
view. 

“And what’s a career exactly? You’ve 
been a ninety per cent success—do you 
want to hang on and on, like some of 
the legit stars, ending with character 
parts of loose women who are always 
tight?” 

“No-o-o-, but I don’t want to give up.” 

“Neither do I,” breathed Mr. Blaydes, 
as the roast pork was passed unheeded, 
“and I’m sure of what I want. It’s 
you. Will you marry me tomorrow?” 

“You really want a failure?” asked 
Coral. 


something you 


“| WANT a wife who weighs 135 
pounds, and not an ounce less—oh, 
T’ll see that you have enough tennis 
and swimming to keep from getting 
flabby. I want you happy and alive 
and singing—and you can’t be like that 
if you insist on a career.” 

“T’m weakening,” saic Miss Carlisle 
gaily. “It’s terribly hard to be prac- 
tical when you look at me like that, but 
I love it.” 

“Very well,” said Eric determinedly, 
as they reached the empire of jellies, 
“T’ll be practical for you. It’s a queer 
place to be proposing in, but I can offer 
you two homes, three cars, all my heart, 
and I’ve got a five year contract.” 
Suddenly he backed her against the rail 
and kissed her fervently. ‘More than 
that,” he said with delight, “I can give 
you—well, turn around!” 

Coral obeyed, and her eyes fell upon 
a heap of eclairs dripping with a heavy, 
lustrous coating of maple. To her 
hungry gaze they appeared to be half 
as large as railroad ties, and she knew 
that each was crammed to bursting 
with a rich and flavory cream that lay 
like velvet on an overdieted palate. 

“All you want of them,” whispered 
the tempter. “Don’t you see how per- 
fect it is, both of us liking the same 
things?” 
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Home Galena 
is Easier 
Now 


Here's the way to bake without 
greasing, burning, sticking, break- 
ing—or pan-washing. Fit Crinkle 
Baking Dishes into your layer cake 
pans—they are made in standard 
sizes. Do the same with Crinkle 
Cups for small cakes and muffins 
—or use them without the pans 
and bake more cakes in one oven. 
These dainty waxed baking cases 
save you time, save you work and 
insure cakes and other good 
things that are evenly baked, per- 
fectly shaped, whole. 


SOLD AT 5-AND-10-CENT STORES 


S CRINKLE 
CUPS 
CRINKLE 

BAKING DISHES 


and 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU 
EASIER, BETTER BAKING 
Oldmill Paper Products Corp. 
Linden St., cor. Prospect Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| enclose 10c for which please send me 
introductory package of Crinkle Baking 
Dishes for layer cakes. To fit [] 8 in. 
or L] 9 in. pans. 


Name 


Address 
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T’S wonderful what a difference it makes 

in the way you feel and look when you 
keep internally clean. Thousands of women 
thank Dr. Edwards for his little Olive Tab- 
lets ...a wonderful substitute for calomel 
and so much safer. Try them and see if you 
don’t see the difference in fresh, smooth 
cheeks and lovely skin. 


** The Internal Cosmetic” 


Used for over 20 years by women who want 
relief for blemishes and pimples caused by 
sluggish liver or constipation. See and feel 
how this tested vegetable compound helps 
you to rid yourself of that tired, dull, life- 
less feeling. Try this! For two weeks take 
one each evening. Ask for them at any drug 
store, know them by their olive color. Dr. 
Edwards Olive Tablets . . . 15¢, 30¢, 60¢. 


MONEY FOR YQ] 
MONT Hom x OU 


| i YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
=A home making display cards. No selling or | 
P| canvassing. Weinstruct you, furnish com- 
| plete outfit and supply you with work. 
| | Write to-day for free booklet. i | 
a] The MENHENITT COMPANY, Limited ML 
955 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. a 


doctor says,” they'll wear 
long stockings this winter. 
Buy Milford Children’s 
Hose Supporters. 10¢ a 
pair—stronger, made of 
heavier webbing for 
long wear, more 
comfortable, with 
flat slide and 
sturdy pin. 


Made by 
A.J. DONAHUE CORP, 
Milford, Conn. 


WK EEP YOUR 
CHILDREN’S 
KNEES COVERED 
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Says Walter Winchell — 


(Continued from page 35) 


the Scotchman who imitated Rudy Val- 
lee, but wouldn’t use a megaphone be- 
cause it was too expensive. 

Instead, he starched his lips! 


Fay King, the renowned cartoonist, 
was once a critic, you know. When she 
served a Denver newspaper. 

That is, Miss King substituted for 
the regular critic one night and Miss 
King took the job to heart. 

She covered a vaudeville show which 
featured a well-known movie actor who 
oiore? an obscene sketch and off-color 
ines. 

Miss King raced back to her desk 
and wrote a sour writeup about the 
actor. It was a forceful report and 
she gave the actor a piece of her mind. 

After the matinee the next day he 
stormed into the office and demanded 
to see the editor. The editor asked 
him in and the movie actor went into 
a rage. “I’ll break your neck,” he 
yelled, “unless you have that critic re- 
tract!” 

When the editor calmed the fellow 
and dismissed him, he sent for Fay. 
“Tisten,” sarcastically said the editor, 
“review ’em, my dear—don’t try to re- 
form ’em.” 


Gloria Swanson has a pepigram to 
offer. She observes that relatives are 
people who wonder how you contrive 
to keep on fooling the world. 


It was at a premiere performance 
of a $2 movie on Broadway. The star, 
who suffered from Big-Head, attended, 
of course! 

She watched the tardy comers take 
their time ankling down the aisles. 

“It is sad,” she grumbled to her com- 
panion, “to see people walking in after 
things have started.” 

To which a flippant critic sitting be- 
hind her interrupted: 

“It is sadder, my dear, when a per- 
formance has started—to see them 
walking out!” 


“What sort of a réle has he in his 
latest movie?” 

“A very emotional one. All the way 
through it—he has to refuse a drink!” 


Give some scenario writers a bright 
line and they write ten reels around it! 


“Do you think it is true what they 
say about that movie chatter writer in 
Hollywood?” 

“What are they saying?” 

“That while she was entering a the- 
ater she was hissed.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She probably 
was. talking about herself and didn’t 
even hear it!” 


The height of being friendless on 
Broadway or in Hollywood is to he 
broke—and look like it. 


How the Stars Keep Slim 
and Trim 


(Continued from page 80) 


The first exercise is to bend the arm 
so that the fingers touch the shoulder, 
then bring the arm down in a curve to 
the side. The second is to hold the el- 
bow stiff and swing the arms from the 
shoulder in a three-foot circle. Rapid 
motion is essential for this. Next 
strike the arm with the outer edge of 
the hand in staccato strokes from 
wrist to shoulder concentrating on the 
spots that indicate future or present 
plumpness. 

Maybe we aren’t and never could be 
movie stars but we can come close to 
the movie figure by following their ex- 
ercise rules. 


My ears are unusually large and stand 
way out from my head. .’'m 17 years 
old. Is there anything I can de about 


it? 
M. A., Denver. 


Nothing can be done to make your 
ears smaller, but strapping them close 
to your head some years ago might 
have flattened them and may still help 
a little since you are still young. Strap 
them up at night for a month or two 
and see if it helps. There is an 
operation performed for the same effect 
but it should only be done by an expert 
—and it is expensive and of course in- 
volves pain and time for recovery. But 
there is really no reason for you to 
be upset about them. Hair styles are 
so varied. If your hair is bobbed—you 
didn’t say in your letter—let it grow 


long enough so you can dress it over 
your ears. 


What can I do with straight and 
stringy hair that wowt keep a finger- 
wave and frizzes all up with a marcel. 
I dowt look good with it straight. 

A. G., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Why don’t you try a permanent 
wave? If you don’t like the marceled 
look to your hair ask the operator for 
a soft large wave when you get your 
permanent and be careful to have it 
set loosely. Or if for any reason you 
don’t want a permanent, next time you 
have your hair waved ask for a steam 
marcel—that is have your hair mar- 
celed while it is still damp. The effect 
will be much closer to a finger wave 
than an ordinary marcel—and the wave 
will stay in longer, too. 


My face gets red blotches on it every 
once in a while that are annoying and 
disfiguring. They go away in a few 
hours or a day or two at the most, but 
I wonder if there is anything I can do 
about it or if I can use anything to 
cover it up. 

Alice, Jamaica, Long Island. 


My only advice would be to consult 
a physician immediately. Covering it 
up would only be doing the ostrich act 
when your health may be at stake. A 
physician can determine the causes and 
tell you just what to do after examina- 
tion. 
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A Child of 


the Theater 


(Continued from page 79) 


in it. “It was like a fever in his blood, 
and he was a long time recovering.” 


LOM the time she was eight years 
old Helen appeared on the stage as 
a child actress. She must have been 
good, because she appeared in five 
successive Arthur Hopkins productions. 

Three years later came “Richard 
III,” and she played with Lionel Bar- 
rymore in “Macbeth.” 

“T was then twelve years old and in 
first year High School, attending a 
school for children of the theater, a 
few doors from the Plymouth, where 
we were rehearsing ‘Macbeth’. My cue 
came just before algebra class. I was 
excused daily to go and, of course, I 
could hardly bear it. What causes 
algebra, anyway? Naturally, I was up 
to my ears in arithmetic trouble in 
practically no time. My teacher ex- 
cused me with the understanding that 
I was to do the problems at home. One 
day in a stage corner, Mr. Barrymore 
stumbled across me, moaning over the 
x-minuses. 

“After that, he did every one of 
those ghastly problems for me and it 
was solely through his heroic effort 
that I ever achieved second year High 
ab alley 377 

Then followed a number of highly 
dramatic successes in New York, play- 
ing increasingly important roles. 


HE was selected for the girl in 

“Daddy Long-Legs,” a revival of 
that play which had its first great 
success with Ruth Chatterton. Then 
“Penrod and Sam.’ Later she did 
Hedwig in “The Wild Duck,” a tre- 
mendous dramatic undertaking for a 
child of her years. Followed “First 
Flight,” a play by Lawrence Stallings, 
“The Constant Nymph,” and Ophelia 


in the modern dress “Hamlet” with 
Basil Sydney. Then three perform- 
ances with the Theatre Guild, in 


“Faust,” “The Silver Cord” and “Mr. 
Pim Passes By.” 

After which she played a part in the 
mysterious “Silent House.” It was in 
this production that Tod Browning saw 
her on the opening night and immedi- 
ately went about securing her services 
for “Dracula,” which he was going to 
direct for Universal. 

And Helen came to Hollywood. 

“In ‘Dracula,’ I played one of those 
bewildered little girls who go around 
pale, hollow eyed and anguished, won- 
dering about things ...I was. Won- 
dering about when I could get to a 
hospital and part with a rampant ap- 
pendix without holding up the pic- 
ture... I finally had my appendix out 
between ‘Dracula’ and ‘Daybreak’ (for 
M-G-M) and felt so much better that 
I’d love a whole lot of nourishing tea 
right this minute. How do you feel?” 

So we went out in the kitchen where 
Helen shooed the cook away and 
whipped up a perfectly swell tea. 


HE piéce de résistance consisited of 

grated cheese and white of egg, 
beaten furiously. The ingredients were 
then mingled and shaped into small 
round balls about the size of a fried 
scallop, then dropped into deep hot 
grease where they make an awful fuss 
for a minute, like a fuse blowing out. 
They are rescued when a golden brown. 
It is a lovely dish. 
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Helen found the recipe in one of her 
seven cook books. She adores making 
them because its very entertaining, and 
sometimes edible, too, if you’re lucky 
and they work. She was and they did. 
(But it takes practice, I found out. 
Too much cheese and you have a rare- 
bit, too much egg and it’s a cheese 
omelet.) 


VER our completed tea, I dis- 

covered that Helen likes pictures 
but does not find them in any way 
comparable with the stage. 

“The technique is so different that 
when people ask me which I like best 
I am completely stopped. I enjoy both, 
but it’s like trying to decide whether 
you prefer beefsteak or ocean liners. 
I enjoy each of them, in their respec- 
tive place... .” 

She enjoys Hollywood but finds Cali- 
fornia climate monotonous, she goes to 
the beach every day she can get away. 
She loves green (it looks heavenly on 
her), she prefers nightdresses to pa- 
jamas, wrote several published char- 
acter sketches when in school, is devoted 
to three alley cats that were left on her 
doorstep, reads enormously, possesses 
a roving foot but feels you must re- 
main in one place to accomplish things, 
and has done nine pictures in a year 
free-lancing. 


SE intends to go back to New York 
this Winter to do “Romeo and 
Juliet” for a producer who has long 
cherished the dream of doing this play 
with two extremely young people who 
can act Shakespearean roles. I cannot 
imagine a more perfect choice for 
Juliet than Helen Chandler. 

She gives her opinions unhesitantly, 
with the swift assurance of youth. 

Looking at her, lost in the corner of 
a mammoth green Chesterfield, hair 
flung back carelessly, eyes shining, you 
would guess she wasn’t a minute over 
sixteen. 

Talking with her, she occasionally 
staggers you with a seasoned philos- 
ophy and maturity of judgment. 

She wants to go on playing the widely 
diverse roles that she has had in Holly- 
wood, aspiring not to be stamped as a 
definite character with a neat little bag 


of personal tricks, anticipated by her | 


audience. “It would be an awful fate, 
for instance, to go around being a pale 
little girl in a trance with her arms 
outstretched as in ‘Dracula,’ all the 
rest of my screen career.” 

She wonders, however, if it is wise, 
and if people will remember her from 
one picture to the other if she is so 
different in each one. 

With her youthful background of the 
best experience the American theater 
ean afford, it is not surprising that 
Helen Chandler moves from one picture 
to another with scarcely a pause. 

Among the pictures in which Helen 
Chandler has appeared are: “The Sky 
Hawk,” “Rough Romance,” ‘Mother’s 
Boy,” “Outward Bound,’ ‘Mothers 
Cry,” “Salute,” “Dracula,” “The Last 
Flight,” “Heart and Hand” and “Day- 
break.” 

In “Salute,” “The Last Flight,” 
and “Heart and Hand” she has been 
the only girl in the cast. 

One girl is enough for any picture— 
if that girl happens to be Helen 
Chandler. 
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YOUR tongue—the best 
judge of a tooth paste’s 
cleansing efficiency —will 
convince you that Craig- 
Martin Milk of Magnesia 
Tooth Paste cleans the teeth 
better. Your teeth will feel 
so much smoother to your 
tongue after you use this 
newly developed tooth paste. 


* 


Craig-Martin not only cleans, 
whitens, and polishes your teeth perfectly 
and without any possibility of scratching, 
but its milk of magnesia content performs 
the invaluable service of counteracting 
mouth acids and decay ferments. 


Let Craig-Martin be the milk of magnesia 
tooth paste you use. A guaranteed 50c 
quality in a 25c-size tube only costs 10c. 


Sold Exclusively at 
F. W. WOOLWORTH COMPANY 
5¢ and 10c Stores 


CRAIG -:-MARTIN 


Milk of 
Magnesia 


TOOTH PASTE 


SOf Quality 
25% Quantity 


[Of 
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instantly repairs 
damage done by 
work or weather 


Your hands are exposed to so much more rigor- 
ous conditions than your face! Therefore, hands 
require different treatment than the mereapplica- 
tion of lotions, vanishing creams or cold creams. 

Thine Hand Creme enables you to give your 
hands the special treatment they require, quickly 
and easily. This scientifically prepared cream 
contains all the ingredients needed to restore 
the hands to perfect condition. 

It takes only 2 minutes to thoroughly massage 
the hands with Thine, andthe results areastound- 
ing. Thine penetrates deep down into the skin 
pores, gently loosens the hidden dirt particles 
which cause skin coarseness, and soothes away 
the irritation that makes hands red and old- 
looking. Hands instantly become beautifully 
white, smooth, supple, and young again! 

Get Thinc Hand Creme in the 50c tube or the 
$1.00 dressing tablejar. Most5and 10centstores 
have the 10c acquaintance size. Thine Products 


Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping 


"HERE'S THE PIN WE WANT' 


Says most 
Our semAnniversarySrecia. BALL RCL I 


Or THIS NEW PIN, SILVER PLATE 35c¢ 
EA. OR $3.50 DOZ. STERLING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE 
- Lys ‘SOc EA. OR $500 DOZ. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 


3 OR 4 LETTERS AND YEAR. 
FREE-1932 CATALOG SHOWING HUNDREDS SCHOOL, 
CLASS, CLUB. SOCIETY PINS. RINGS. MEDALS. ETC. 


BUY FROM THE CLASS PIN PIONEERS 


775194 ‘ 
: 36 BASTIAN BLOG. ROCHESTER. NYS 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


GEORGE P. WAY, INC, 
» 718 Hofmann Building, Detroit, Michigan 


GOTTSCHALKE’S 


METAL SPONGE 


APPEALS TO EVERY 
HOUSEWIFE 


It is as soft to the hands as 
J lamb’s wool; is absolutely 
sanitary; does not rust, scratch 
or splinter; yet it cleans and 
scours everything —aluminum, 
china, porcelain, glassware, 
paints, woodwork or wood floors 
<= \ as wellas potsand pans, 
<n Simply use with soap and 
“4 water. Do not confuse 
GOTTSCHALK’S with 

any other cleaner. It is 
made from a special 


alloy —that 
cannotscratch 
—and cannot 
be successfully 
imitated. Acceptno 
substitute. Sold byDe- 
Partment, Grocery, 
Hardwareand 5cand10c ‘e 

Stores everywhere. If your N z 
dealer cannot supply you, Pr 5 
send 10c for full size sample. V 


METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP’N 
2726 Mascher St., Phila. 


A Hollywood Innocent 


Abroad 
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we have Ivan Lebedeff, Russian; Mau- 
reen O’Sullivan, Irish; Paul Lukas, 
Hungarian; Georges Metaxa, Rou- 
manian; Leslie Howard, English; Lily 
Damita, French. 

While Canada donated Norma 
Shearer and Mary Pickford, Mexico 
Ramon Novarro, Lupe Velez and Do- 
lores Del Rio. 

Hollywood is the real melting pot, 
doing more than the League of Nations 
to make people forget nationalism. 


BLONDES went platinum just before 
5 the world slipped off the gold stand- 
ard. 


Smart financiers, our blondes. 


EARL WHITE, the animal tamer 

of old serial days, is now Cleo- 
patra’s successor in Egypt. “Engaged,” 
it is said, to the richest of Cairo cheops. 
I saw her in Ciro’s at lunch. She 
looked like the answer to where did all 
the money lost in Wall Street go? 


“THE best bet among foreign stars is 
Lilian Harvey. 

An English actress of little distinc- 
tion, she studied German, went to Ber- 
lin and made a name with UFA. Then 
acquired French and starred in films 
here. Her next step will probably be 
Hollywood. To me she looks like just 
another blonde who had seen too much 
of Garbo. But, then, Garbo didn’t look 
like much in the foreign films. Say 
what we will against Hollywood, there’s 
wizardry in her old magic lamps. 


‘THE favorites of Europe are the 
favorites of America pretty much: 
Chaplin, Garbo, Lloyd, Chevalier, Will 
Rogers, Ramon Novarro, Norma Shear- 
er, Mickey Mouse. 

One notable exception is Jeanette 
MacDonald. She’s a far greater sensa- 
tion here than in Htats Unis. You have 
to hand it to the French. They know 
their art. And their wimmin. . 


TORTOISE named Peter died at 
Capetown at the age of 216, ad- 
mitting that he was thirty-nine. 


ARRET GRAHAM, co-author of 

“Queer People,” is among the ex- 
patriates in Paris, being virtually ban- 
ished from Hollywood because of lése 
majesté. 

Those who resent the book most are 
not the actors who were characterized, 
but the writers. And the writers who 
are the most indignant are those who 
take the greatest license in mauling 
others. Mr. Graham attributes the 
chief opposition to one spite scrivener. 
Howard Hughes has been unable to 
picturize the story because he can’t get 
players to appear in it. They do not 
object to it themselves, but they fear 
the columnists who do. English pro- 
ducers are eager to do it. They’d like 
to take a crack at the Hollywood pro- 
vincials who oppose foreign productions 
and players. It is all quite under- 
standable. I daresay no one would like 
to be reproduced so faithfully that he 
could recognize himself. Not even Mr. 


' Graham. 


S TROLLING the grand boulevardes I 
saw the face of Valentino at every 
kiosk. It formed the cover of Pour- 
Vous, the leading French pictorial. 
There were reminiscences of him by 
Beltran-Masses who painted his por- 
trait. Senor Beltran-Masses has Rudie’s 
dog, which has green eyes exactly like, 
he says, those of Pola Negri. The 
artist did Pola’s portrait too. She re- 
fused to pay for it because she alleged 
he painted a ghostly likeness of Rudie 
in the background. Senor B-M replied 
that Pola ordered the ghost. Paris 
papers seethed with the controversy 
for quite a time. 

Pour-Vous commemorated the fifth 
anniversary of Valentino’s death. In 
London the Valentino Association held 
a memorial in Westminister cathedral 
and took tea in the Valentino children’s 
ward which it endowed in the Italian 
hospital. 

Valentino appears to be the first im- 
mortal of the movies. 


OVER champagne cocktails at the 
Ritz bar Jack Campbell of the 
New York Herald and I hit upon the 
reason for Constance Bennett’s quick 
rise in Hollywood. 

It’s her boredom. She has had every- 
thing, as she has said—a notable fam- 
ily, the amorous attention of gentle- 
men thus gifted, an elegant education 
and a marriage climaxing in a million- 
dollar settlement. Pictures mean noth- 
ing to her. Hollywood is dull after 
Paris. But she must do something. So 
she is piling up another million just to 
prove she can make it in other ways 
than marriage. 

There is nothing impresses Holly- 
wood so much as indifference. And 
Hollywood is the world in close-up. I’m 
convinced that Miss Bennett’s no-give- 
a-damn air is the quality that re- 
duces audiences to worshipful awe. 
Most people care so much about so 
many things or think they do. Only 
the gods, they figure, can be indifferent 
to worldly joys. Ergo: Miss Bennett 
is sublime. 

I must say I am non-conformist. 
Perhaps this is because I share with 
Miss Bennett the no-give-a-damn senti- 
ment. For entertainment I incline to 
we blood-seethers, Lupe Velez or Clara 

ow. 


Te ANGELES society continues to 
give the high sombrero to the 
movie folk. The Hollywood stars are 
nouveaux, whereas the L. A. society 
people trace their lineage back to the 
Forty-Niners and their dance-hall girl 
friends. European society, however, 
which traces back to much older gold- 
diggers, is delighted to be seen with 
a movie celebrity. They all crowded to 
get into the news pictures with Chap- 
lin. Kings and queens crooked their 
fingers at Doug and Mary. When Doug 
royally refused to allow any publicity 
about the Spanish nobles he entertained 
at Pickfair, the Duke of Alba, I’m told, 
was bitterly disappointed. 

He expected at least a page in the 
Los Angeles Times. 
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ie 


ou ll want 


a copy of the 
NEW MOVIE 


ALBUM ... 


Here is an album that is 
crammed with interesting fea- 
tures! New portraits of famous 
stars . . . scenes from the pic- 
tures in which the stars played 
their best réles . . . and stories 
of the stars’ lives told in a new 
and different way—how they 
started on the road to famel 
This New Movie Album has 
more in it. Get your copyl 


will mail 
you promptly. 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 


55 Fifth Avenue - - - New York City 


If you do not 
find the New 
Movie Album 
at your favorite 
Woolworth store, 
send us ten cents 
plus four cents 
postage and we 
it to 


A Hollywood 
Innocent Abroad 


I SAW Ernest Hemingway at the 
Deux Magots. He has written a book 
about bull-fighting Spain. But his big 
boast is that his nine-year-old son has 
entered the arena and vanquished a 
bull. The kid was tutored by Sydney 
Franklin, the only American  bull- 
fighter. 

Some time ago I suggested to the 
Hollywood mullahs that they do a bull- 
fight picture using Syd instead of some 
handsome posy who would have to have 
a double. The sound effects would be 
great. Perhaps they will buy the 
Hemingway novel for a hundred thou- 
sand and go through with my idea. 

P. S. And give us real bull, not the 
Hollywood kind. 


JX YOUNG Scotchman, David Jolly, 
has written to me suggesting that 
Garbo do Mary, Queen of Scots. It’s 
a great idea. But I can hear the pro- 
ducers object: “Fans wouldn’t want 
to see Garbo beheaded.” Well, a lot 
of us who don’t think her immortal 
wouldn’t mind. And you could offer 
the exhibitors the choice of two end- 
ings, as you have with other pictures. 
To those who objected to Greta being 
decapitated you could give a final title 
reading: ‘Came the dawn and the 
discovery that it was not Garbo who 
was beheaded, but Marlene Dietrich im- 
personating her.” 


PEOor that you can’t please every 
one: 

Some time ago I did a story about 
Ramon Novarro. 

Miss Marion Bligh, of Atlantic City, 
writes: “In the last—for me—copy of 
New Movie I notice two articles, one 
on Gary Cooper by Jim Tully, the other 
on Ramon Novarro by you. What a 
contrast! One all-fulsome adulation, 
the other—yours—one long sneer.” 

Neither Ramon nor I mind, but poor 
Jim Tully—fulsome adulator! 

In the same mail a letter from Miss 
Theresa Frederick, of College Point, 
New York, saying: 

“Since I have completed your story 
about Ramon Novarro I realize that it 
is one of the best, true-spoken articles 
I have ever read.... You already know 
that Ramon is my favorite actor, and 
now you are my favorite writer.” 

And my Italian girl friend, F. C. of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, writes: “I’m 
thanking you from the bottom of my 
heart for the story on Ramon Novarro. 
It was great—quite different from any 
others I’ve read. ... I’m a true No- 
varro fan.” 

Incidentally, of all the players I’ve 
written about the two who have brought 
the most letters are Greta Garbo and 
Ramon Novarro. In teaming them 
Irving Thalberge again shows. the 
strategy of genius. Says I, all fulsome 
adulation. 


“De® you suppose,” asked Mam-selle 
the other night in Chez Graff— 
“do you suppose that in their kiss-ups 
Greta Garbo and John Gilbert swapped 
voices?” 


The greatest writers in the world write 


for New Movie Magazine. 
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DOCTORS WARN 


“MOTHERS 


to avoid cheap 
powders for 
their babies! 


Not all baby powders are equally 
effective in combatting Urea Irrita- 
tion, prickly heat and chafing. Some 
do more harm than good. Z.B.T. is 
a mildly medicated compound talc, 
endorsed by leading physicians, 
nurses and hospitals everywhere for 
its soothing and healing qualities. 


Reject Substitutes! 
Use Z. B.T. to keep Baby’s skin 
clear and healthy. At all drug, de- 
partment and chain stores, in three 
sizes—10c, 25c and 50c. 
FREE TRIAL CAN! 


Send 4 cents in stamps to cover 
postage, Address Z. B. T. Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. Z, Bronx, N. Y. 


; © 
Z.BAT. vatcum 


Save over 
* 3£-Rock Bottom 

‘ Price on all standard office 
models—Underwood, Reming- 

ton, Royal, etc.—Easiect terms ever of- 
fered. Also Portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY y 
Alllate models completely refinished £&hee 
like brand new. Fully Guaranteed. ASS 
Sent on 19 days’ trial. Send No = 
Money. Big Free Catalog shows actu- 
al machines in full colors. Greatest bar- 
gains ever ofiered. Send at once!! 


International Typewriter Exch., daptizse cheers 


A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


The ST. CHARLES 


On the Boardwalk at New Jersey Avenue 


furopean or American Plan. French and German 
cuisine. Ocean view lounge. Sun deck. Dancing. 
Entertainment. 
Attractive January rates—warmth, com- 
forts, good fellowship at the St. Charles 
—foremost winter resort hotel! 


Make Big Money 


raising Rex rabbits for us. Send 25c. for full 
information and contract, everything ex- 
plained. Send at once and find out about this 
big proposition we have to offer you. 


THE EASTERN RABBITRY 
Route 1, Box 247 New Freedom, Pa. 


Beauty Secrets for \ 


LOVELY NAILS 


KWHIK Perfumed Liquid Nail Polish. 
Lustre lasts for weeks, increasing as it wears. 
Wil! not chip, peel or discolor. Brush attached 
to stopper. Choose Colorless, Natural or Ruby. 
KWHIK Perfumed Liquid Nail White. For 
cleansing and whitening under nail tips. Only 
nail white free of grease oroil. Perfect emulsion 
and natural white. Stick attached to stopper. 
KWIK Perfumed Cuticle Remover. Quickly 
softens cuticle. Stick attached to stopper. 

KWHIK Perfumed Liquid Polish Remover. 
Perfect for removing old polish before adding 


See Te ee ee 


2 2 Oh os 


at 2 2 2 8 


Pt a es oe 
Vee ee 


} 

j 
Vv new. 
iV Only i O¢ a bottle atall 5 and 10centstores. 
v, S i 
i MANICURE ( 
\ TOILETRIES i 
i Kwik Cosmetic Corp., New York ny 
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RAE JUVENAY row presents American women with a 
great new skin culture discovery that has amazed the 
most severe beauty critics of the Continent. An ingenious 
little suction cup moved over the face instantly evacuates 
the deepest skin pores and leaves the skin immaculately 
clean. The smooth, rounded flange of this suction cup, at 
the same time, kneads the nourishing cream deep into the 
tissue and draws a richer blood supply to the skin surface. 


It brings a natural ruddy glow into even the most sallow 
cheeks and revitalizes the skin with a charming beauty 
that is almost unbelievable. This revitalizing power of 
the vacuum suction cup used with Rae Juvenay cream is so 
effective that it even smoothes out wrinkle lines with 
faithful daily application. Yet the complete Ensemble is 
priced at only $2.50, cream $1.50, suction cup $1.00. If 
your favorite department store cannot supply you, send 
check, money order, or currency direct to us and your 
order will be mailed same day it arrives. If you do not 
instantly agree that this is the finest facial combination 
you have ever possessed, your money will be instantly 
refunded without question. 
HARRIETTE ARMS LABORATORIES 

563 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


I want men and women to act as — 
agents for ZANOL Pure Food Prod- oF. 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, Soaps, \B 
etc. 350 fast sellers. Every home 
a prospect. Steady repeat business, 
Dignified, pleasant work. Noexperi- 
ence or capital required. I show you 
how. $45 First 2 Days 
That’s Ducat’s record. Mrs. Hackett Z 
made $33 in Thours. Van Allen 
cleared $125 in a week. This 4 CS 
shows wonderful possibilities. 4 age 
Earnings start at once. Be SSGE 
your own boss—work full time or 
spare time. Ford Tudor Sedan 
offered FREE to producers as ex- 
tra bonus—in addition to big cash 
profits, Write quick for details, 
ALBERT MILLS 
22 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnat!, Ohio 


EVERBEARING TOMATO 
EVERBEARING 
“QUEEM OF THE MARKET.’’ Big Money Maker. Large, solid 
e fruit; excellent Canner. To introduce to you our 
N G Live Seeds lan 


rthern Grown Live S and its, we 
will mail you 125 seeds of Condon’s Giant 

> Everbearing Tomato 

and our Big 1930 Catalog 

£ Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, 
arr seo Book, tella how, and when to 
lant. Send 2c stamp to cover tages 

1930 Prices Lower Than Ever ~ 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


& River Valleu See 


Frac. ‘arm 
BOx 225 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


T YOURSELF! 


Adams $740 for a few old coins. I want all 
kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps. 
I pay big cash premiums. 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of other 
amazing prices for coins. Get in touch with 
me. Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin Folder 
and further particulars. It may mean much 
profit to you. Write today to 


NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dept. 222 ...... FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. SJ 
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“The Copperhead,” Bert Lytell’s son in 
“Silence” and when he was featured in 
“Kempy” and “Desire Under the Elms.” 

Douglass made his New York debut 
at eighteen in “God Loves Us” and fol- 
lowed with “Daisies Won’t Tell,” in 
which he appeared with Pauline Lord. 
Although this play was not a finan- 
cial success, it was an artistic one and 
people began to notice him. There fol- 
lowed “Crime” with Chester Morris, 
Kay Johnson, Kay Francis and James 
Rennie; “Women Go On Forever,” with 
Mary Boland and James Cagney, “Gar- 
den of Eden” and “Kidnapper.” Then 
he joined the New York Theatre Guild 
and he was definitely “made” when he 
took over Alfred Lunt’s role in ‘“Vol- 
pone” for a summer season. “Caprice,” 
with the Lunts, came next in both New 
York and London. This was followed 
by “Faust,” “Meteor,” “Many a Slip” 
and a season as a Baltimore stock star. 

Every summer he had been wanting 
to go home for a visit and always 
something interfered—“Volpone,” Lon- 
don, the stock engagement. Finally, 
two years ago, after an operation for 
sinus trouble, he resolved to go back 
to California to recuperate in the 
bosom of his family. 

“Tf I thought of pictures at all,” he 
said, “it was to imagine how hideous 
I’d be in them. Certainly I never 
dreamt that they would want me or 
even know of my work in the East. I 
was astounded when I got several of- 
fers from movie companies. I went 
into pictures because I was flattered 
and because both I and my family 
needed the money. Since I happened 
to go with M-G-M and Bob Montgomery 
was there ahead of me, I changed my 
name. I resolved to stay only a year. 


When I saw myself on the screen, I 
didn’t like me. I don’t yet! It’s just 
not I. I was glad when I began to 
succeed, though, because then I knew 
that my wanting to return to the stage 
wasn’t just sour grapes. 

Having two names helps him keep 
his life divided and makes it simpler. 
Occasionally, however, it is all a bit 
bewildering, as on the opening night 
of “Nikki” when he was mobbed on his 
way to the stage door, for even though 
he was “Douglass Montgomery,” again, 
his fans insisted upon getting a glimpse 
of “Kent Douglass” of the films. 

“That’s the first time I was stam- 
peded during a stage opening in my 
life and think how accidental the Kent 
Douglass part of me is, while I’ve given 
all my life to being Douglass Mont- 
gomery of the stage!” 

“Do you know,” I remarked, “that I’ve 
heard you haven’t a sense of humor!” 

The fingers that were applying his 
make-up stopped a fraction of a mo- 
ment and a slight frown appeared be- 
tween his frank eyes. But the next in- 
stant it was gone. “No,” he replied 
steadily, “I didn’t know people were 
saying that. I think I have a sense of 
humor, but then,’ he added with a 
quick smile and a sincerity that made 
me surrender on the spot, “there are | 
certain things we all think we have..A 
sense of humor is one, and then pride 
and sensitiveness. I suppose I’ve no 
humor about my work because I take it 
too seriously. That’s wrong, but after 
all it’s my whole life. Still, I know one 
should have perspective in everything. 
But it takes so much crust to be an | 
actor,” he added ruefully. And I knew | 
he was thinking, “It’s that darn in- 
feriority complex again.” 
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guests and, of course no one has the 
least idea who did it. The police ar- 
rive in a body, keep their hats on in 
order to assure their identification as 
plain-clothes men, and, as usual, appear 
to be abnormally stupid. We meet all 
the stock characters, including Alice 
White as a maid and Brandon Hurst 
as a butler. Aileen Pringle and Hale 
Hamilton, also are found doing their 
best to solve the mystery. 


Smart Woman—RKO:—There are 
two first-rate performances in this un- 
inspiring story, that of Mary Astor as 
a genuinely sweet young wife and John 
Halliday as a titled Englishman who is 
refreshed by meeting an attractive 
woman who is genuinely and frankly in 
love with her husband. Miss Astor 
and Halliday go a long way toward 
giving reality to an unconvincing sit- 
uation, but are not quite able to pull the 
picture out of the doldrums. Briefly, the 
story has to do with a wife who makes 
her husband jealous in order to regain 
his love. All of those concerned meet 
at a week-end house party from which 
the wife emerges triumphant. 


Leftover Ladies—Tiffany :—Accord- 
ing to screen credits this idea is based 
on an article, not a story, by Ursula 
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Parrott. The point of the picture is 
that divorce instead of being “a road 
to freedom” may be no more than a 
trail to loneliness for “the leftovers.” 
There is a lot of brittle laughter that 
melts into tears as Pat, played by 
Claudia Dell, follows her career into 
the land of disillusionment. She di- 
vorces a perfectly good husband in | 
order to assure her emotional free- | 
dom. Nothing must interfere with her 
writing. But a number of obstacles 
promptly present themselves, includ- 
ing the inevitable men. The picture is 
in tune with the current interest in the 
Reno divorce machine. 

The Road to Reno — Paramount: — 
Just another mixture of sex and alco- 
hol punctuated by the popping of 
champagne corks. It may be regarded | 
as a plug for Reno, showing how di- — 
voreces are granted rapidly and pain- 
lessly if you have the cash. Probably 
the most engaging parts of the produc- — 
tion are the smart clothes and the ul- | 
tra-smart modernistic settings. You 
may look at them without bothering 
about the story which is confused and 
shallow at best, ending with an unbe- 
lievable bit of melodrama. It may be | 
argued in defense of the film that Reno 
itself represents a confused state of 

(Please turn to page 113) 
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mind, thereby justifying the confusion 
in the picture. 


The Gay Diplomat — RKO: — pre- 
senting Ivan Lebedeff, the latest can- 
didate for the favor of the ladies, this 
romantic picture has most of the 
trappings of an operetta. There is 
plenty of gold braid, heroic gesturing 
and military pomp in the story of a 
Russian army officer who runs down a 
dangerous spy, thereby saving his 
country from something terrible. The 
officer’s irresistible appeal to women 
helps him in his profession. He kisses 
almost constantly and never tells. 
Genevieve Tobin and Betty Compson, 
recipients of most of the kisses, afford 
Ivan an opportunity to display his own 
particular brand of lovemaking. 


Taxi Troubles—Educational :—Mack 
Sennett sponsors this abbreviated 
farce presenting Andy Clyde and others 
in a sequence of ridiculous situations. 
Among the others is Rosemary Theby, 
who will be recalled by those whose 
memories revert to the screen of some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Miss 
_Theby was a popular favorite in those 
“bygone days. Trick photography ac- 
counts for many of the laughs in these 
two reels of nonsense, with Andy in the 
role of the taxi driver who finds him- 
self in all sorts of strange predica- 
ments. 


The Honor of the Family—first 
National:—Something in the French 
mood—the mood of Balzac, to be more 
exact. With Bebe Daniels looking 
very fetching in lacy costumes and 
Warren Williams doing nicely in her 
support, the picture has a few situa- 
tions of interest. Probably the high 
spot is reached when the wily little 


_ French minx gets her lovers confused 


Sa 


because of the darkness of her chamber 
along about two a.m. Had the story 
been handled with a bit more deftness 
it might have resulted in a consistently 
sophisticated comedy; but even as it 
stands the picture offers enough enter- 
tainment to compensate for some dull 
passages. 


Fanny Foley Herself—Warners:—A 
simple story that aims to touch the 
heart, but falls a bit short of reaching 
its objective. Edna May Oliver ap- 
pears as a vaudeville performer whose 


one ambition is to give her two pretty 
daughters a break in life, despite the 
snobbish antagonism of their million- 
aire grandfather. How she accomp- 
lishes her purpose is unfolded in a se- 
ries of deliberate scenes free from ex- 


citement. The cast, including Hobart 
Bosworth and the interesting Helen 
Chandler, is superior to the material 


they have to handle. The entire pic- 


ture is in Technicolor. 


The Tip-Off — RKO-Pathe: — While 
this may be classed as a gangster 
film, it is for the most part developed 
in a light mood that permits of an 
honest laugh, though death lurks 
around the corner. Eddie Quillan is an 
engaging youngster, who innocently 
enough becomes involved with a couple 
of gangsters’ molls. In escaping one, 
he finds himself in a worse predica- 
ment with the other and throughout 
the picture is on the verge of being 
taken for a ride. Robert Armstrong 
gives a capital characterization of a 
prize fighter. Then there is Ginger 
Rogers to add snap to a production 
that is pleasantly diverting. 


Range Life—Tiffany:—Back to the 
land of the sagebrush and cactus, the 
land of ten-gallon hats and active fire- 
arms, the open-air home of misunder- 
stood heroes and villains that need a 
bath and a shave, we find nothing 
changed since the days of Broncho 
Billy Anderson in the long, long ago. 
This time the handsome Ken Maynard 
and his splendid horse lead the chase 
and avert the marriage of a pretty 
blonde to a man certain to darken her 
innocent life. The story runs true to 
type in plot and characterization. 


The Beloved Bachelor—Paramownt : 
—The poise of the ever-reliable Paul 
Lukas and the fresh allure of Dorothy 
Jordan carry this picture over a num- 
ber of thin spots. In fact the entire 
story seems to have worn pretty thin, 
owing to frequent repetition since the 
production of its parent work, a stage 
comedy called “The Prince Chap.” It 
is all about an artist who adopts a lit- 
tle girl and falls in love with her when 
she grows up. Most of the action is 
resultant upon Dorothy’s efforts to 
awaken her guardian to a realization 
oe the true state of his emotions and 

ers. 
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natural performance. Helen Chandler 
does her best with a role of limited pos- 
sibilities. A tense drama. The work 
of Huston makes the picture enjoyable. 


Class B. Tentative title. Will be 
recut. January release. 

“Touchdown” — Paramount: — An- 
other good football picture. Cast of 


Richard Arlen, Regis Toomey, Jack 
Oakie, Peggy Shannon and J. Farrell 
MacDonald excellent. The story is of 
Arlen as coach who had to learn to take 
a beating on the football field. 

Class A. Permanent title. Second 
cut. 300 feet to come out. Release date 
an November. 
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“Rich Man’s Folly’—Paramount:— 
The picture was suggested by Charles 
Dickens’ “Dombey and Son.” George 
Bancroft plays the sweating, driving 
head of “Trumbull and Son,” shipbuild- 
ers. He portrays the part of a man with 
but two objects in life: building ships 
and leaving his son to carry on when 
he is gone. Frances Dee as the daugh- 
ter who married Robert Ames, Ban- 
croft’s competitor, is excellent. She has 
a particularly sympathetic role in the 
picture and makes the best of it by 
nearly walking off with all honors. 

Class C. Permanent title. Second cut 
with about half a reel to come out. Re- 
lease date in November. 
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AVOID that 


“SANDPAPER” 
FEELING! 


If cold weather tends to make 
your face and hands rough as 
sandpaper, Nivea* Creme will 
make them smooth as silk. 
Nivea, the only creme in the 
world containing Eucerite*, goes 
deep and works deep, prevents 
and heals chapping and wind- 
burn. Try it also as a night 
cream and as a powder base 
—no after-greasiness. 


10° 
TUBE 
(Purse Szze) 


at the Toilet 
Goods Count- 
er of 5 and 10 
/ cent stores. 25¢ 
and 50¢ tubes at 
your druggist or 

Dept. Store. 

*Tyade Marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GRAY 
HAIR 


takes on new color 


[FREE Test Shows Way | 


No matter whether your hair is all gray or 
only streaked with gray, you can transform 
it with new radiance. And it is so easy. 
Merely comb Mary T. Goldman’s clear, 
water-white liquid through your hair. Gray 
strands take on new color: black, brown, 
auburn, blonde. Will not wash or rub 
off on clothing... Hair stays soft, lustrous 


—takes wave or curl. This | 


way SAFE. Sold on money- 
back guarantee at drug and 
department stores everywhere. 
Test it FIREE ~ We send Test 
Package. Apply to single lock snipped 


from hair. See results first. No risk. 
No expense. Just mail coupon. 


942D Soldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


His Fourth Wife 


We danced and chatted. 

I saw only the surface of Paul White- 
man. 

Generous? Ridiculously generous. 
He couldn’t come to a party without 
bringing half the food and-a jazz band. 
He wanted the whole world to dance 
and laugh, eat, drink and be merry with 


im. 

I thought that being married to a 
man like that would be a good deal like 
living in a circus tent. My domesticity 
requirement would be smashed to smith- 
ereens with 

Our paths eparated: 

Paul came to California to make 
“The King of Jazz.” I was making a 
picture for Universal. 

He began to notice me. His initial 
overture of friendship was twenty- 
seven dozen American Beauty roses. 

I had roses enough for a hospital. 

What manner of man is this? I 
thought. 

I began to study him, much as an 
entomologist might study a strange 
bug. 

Nobody ever gave me twenty-seven 
dozen roses at one fell blow before. 

We were thrown together at the 
homes of mutual friends. 

His vitality and capacity for plea- 
sure were astonishing. He kept the 
guests at his own parties and parties 
of others in an uproar of merriment. 

He had generosity and amiability 
plus. 
if I began to get better acquainted with 
im. 

He liked to tell me little, funny in- 
cidents of his daily life. He liked to 
gossip. He had almost a feminine love 
for dainty and beautiful things. He 
deferred to my pleasure and desires. 
He remembered my likes and dislikes 
most scrupulously. 

He was sympathetic. 

He told me of some of his youthful 
professional adventures. He had 
triumphed over many obstacles. He 
had seen the seamy side of life. 

He was ambitious. 

He was intelligent. 

He was sophisticated. 

I began to observe that he kept his 
promises; that he paid his debts; that 
he was ‘scrupulously faithful to ap- 
pointments and obligations, both social 
and business. 

He had character. 

We were in the East, busy with our 
various professional activities, when he 
asked me to visit his family, in Colo- 
rado. 

I had not yet made up my mind that 
I would marry him. He had asked me 
to in person, by telephone, by tele- 
graph and in letters. 

I was on the fence. 

Two or three of my ten demandments 
of idealism had not yet been satisfied. 

The members of the Whiteman 
family received me as a daughter. His 
mother has told me since that 
I convinced them I was the 
right woman. 

Paul’s love for his mother 
is a holy relationship. If he 
has a toe ache he wants her 
near him. He is just a big 
baby in her presence. Mother 
Whiteman is not a woman 
who gives advice. She in- 
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(Continued from page 38) 


MY TEN 
DEMANDMENTS 
OF MARRIAGE 


I—Constancy. | will not share my 
husband with any other woman, 
publicly or privately. | want all 
of his love or none. 

2—Character. As a young girl, | de- 
termined that | would never marry 
a man whose character was not 
worthy of inheritance by my 
children. 


3—Ambition. Even if my husband 


were struggling to attain the un- 
admire his 


attainable 1 could 


efforts. 

4—Sophistication. Innocence in a man 
savors too much of ignorance for 
me. 

5—Sympathy. Men who are unable 
to share in and appreciate the 
most feminine interests of women 
are out of place in the married 
state. 

6—Fatherhood. | want children and 
| would not marry a man unable 
to give them to me. 

7—Generosity. | would be utterly 
miserable with a stingy husband. 

8—Amiability. Life is difficult enough 
without sharing it with those who 
have in-growing dispositions. 

9—Intelligence. | can imagine no 
worse fate than to have a stupid 
husband. 

10—Domesticity. Home is heaven to 
me and not just a place to sleep 
or to make whoopee. | insist upon its 
sanctity and privacy, even to the 
exclusion of friends and relatives, 
at times. 


—Margaret Livingston Whiteman. 


spires Paul, as she does everyone who 
knows her, with her wholesome mater- 
nal love and simple honesty.._. © = _a 

Do not construe anything I write:as 
reflecting discredit upon any of my 
husband’s former wives. 
full blame for his matrimonial failures 
and mistakes. 

There were underlying causes, news 
ever, which I do not believe exist now. 

At any rate, I satisfied myself as to 


his complete ability to occupy the place - 


of my ideal man and now I consider it 
my duty to prevent mistakes that might 
wreck our future happiness together. _ 

My husband didn’t know he was be- 
ing subjected to my ten points of per- 
fection. He thought the reason I was 
so aloof to his protestations of love 
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He-takes the - 


‘ston, Hollywood actress. 


-ity, Mrs. 


was because I thought he was too fat. 
I did think so but I knew I could 
remedy that fault. He was soft from 
easy living and so indulgent of his ap- 
petite that I nicknamed him “Double 
Order” Whiteman. 

When I was satisfied with him in 
every other respect I began to diet him 
down to a size to suit me. If you have 
an obese husband, here’s how you can 
accomplish the same result: 

Feed him grapefruit for every meal 

and limit his consumption of pastry and 
starches to a minimum. By this simple 
diet I reduced my husband from 269 
pounds to 202 pounds in less than six 
months. He began to shrink immedi- 
ately and is now a well-proportioned, 
splendid figure of a man, instead of the 
man mountain he was. 
. The beauty of this reducing process 
is that he has retained his round, 
jovial face, which is his trademark. 
He’s the same Paul Whiteman, whom 
everyone knows, except for the old em- 
bonpoint. 

Paul came by part of his bulk hon- 

estly. His mother is an unusually tall 
woman and his father is an average- 
sized man. 
_I am not even in doubt as to my 
ability to domesticate my husband, al- 
though he does occupy such a EoES Ne 
uous place in public life. 

I believe that all public men and 
women should have a certain amount 
of abandon, if that is the correct word, 
but there should be a well-defined limit 
to their abandon. I find the need of 
throwing restraint to the winds at 
times to express dramatic roles and 
to get the cobwebs out of my private 
existence and I know that my husband’s 
artistic temperament requires the same 
freedom. However, I am most confi- 
dent of his constancy. 

Although we have been married only 
a few months, we have made a good 
start toward establishing the home of 
our dreams. We have purchased and 
furnished a house in Chicago, where 
our private heaven will very soon be 
established. 

At present, it seems best for me to 
continue my professional work because 
we both are at the height of our success 
and earning capacities, but one word 
from my husband and I would drop my 
career to make a home. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the 
man of the family should be the boss. 

When our first baby comes, you will 
have seen the last of Margaret Living- 
Then I will 
be, entirely and to the best of my abil- 
Paul Whiteman, wife and 
mother. 

If old Bad Luck should overtake my 


husband and he should lose his money 


and his job, I would carry on with my 
own self-made bankroll until his sun 
began to shine again. Wouldn’t you 
do the same? 

If need be, I would work 
my fingers to the bone to help 
him. I would take care of 
him if he were ill, protect him 
if he were hurt, care for 
him whenever he might need 
me. 

Not one cent for a gigolo, 
but every penny I possess for 
my ideal husband, say I. 


WHY PAY MORE WHEN YOU CAN BUY 


POCKET 
COMB 


Made of hard, smoothly 
moulded rubber 


BARBER 
COMB 


FOR LONG HAIR FOR BOBBED HAIR 


LORRAINE 
Stik Net 


with elastic 


HAIR NETSAOS’ 


a Colors including GREY and WHITE 


Sold Exclusively ot F. W. WOOLWORTH CO Stores 


BOBBIE 


COMB 
DRESSING 


COMB 


F YOU want to enjoy cool, 
| smooth mildness in a ciga- 
rette — real mildness — just try 
Camels in the Camel Humidor 
Pack. 


It’s like giving your throat a 
vacation—so free are Camels 
from the slightest trace of bite 
or burn or sting. 


Women, because their throats 
are more delicate than men’s, 
particularly appreciate this relief 
from the hot smoke of parched 
dry-as-dust tobacco, and are 
switching to Camels everywhere. 


The secret of Camel’s unique 
mildness is that the blend of 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and 
Tony Wons — Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard—Columbia 
System — every night except Sunday 


AMELS 


Mild ..NO CIGARETTY AFTER -TASTE 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


fine Turkish and mild Domestic 
tobaccos of which they are made 
is brought to the smoker in 
prime factory-fresh condition. 


All the fragrance and aroma 
of these tobaccos—and all the 
natural moisture which means 
cool flavorful smoking —is pre- 
served intact for you by the 
Camel Humidor Pack. 


So try Camels and see what 
it means to smoke fine 
cigarettes — kept fine — 
switch to them for 
just one day, then 
leave them—if 
you can. 


Have you smoked a Came lately? 


@ Don’t remove the moisture- 
proof wrapping from your pack- 
age of Camels after you open it. 
The Camel Humidor Pack is pro- 
tection against perfume and 
powder odors, dust and germs. 
In offices and homes, even in the 
dry atmosphere of artificial heat, 
the Camel Humidor Pack delivers 
fresh Camels and keeps them right 

until the last one has been 
smoked 


